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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE UNIVERSITY “* 


By ROBERT JOSSELYN LEONARD 
Director of the School of Education, Teachers College 


URING the month two great universities have had occasion to 
commemorate the passing of the years—Johns Hopkins which 
has completed five notable decades and Western Reserve which has 
rounded out a century. One was founded in an old and well- 
developed center of culture, rich in traditions of American life; the 
other was part of the great western frontier, growing as it grew, 
moving as it moved, becoming as it has become—a center of diversi- 
fied, virile life. Although separated by a thousand miles and the span 
of fifty years, both of these institutions in the year 1926 direct their 
attention to the future of the first two years of college life. 

Johns Hopkins’ conviction and plan of action seems to be clear. 
It points to the early elimination of the freshman and sophomore 
years, in order that the resources of the university, both personal 
and financial, may be devoted solely to the highest level of education. 
Western Reserve, due to its responsibilities to the youth of the com- 
munity of which it is a part, and to its own peculiar history, pauses 
now, not to announce a decision but to use this occasion as a means 
of looking at the problem from all angles. 


* An address delivered at the Educational Conference of the Hundredth Anniversary of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, 1926. 
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Much has been written and said of the technical relations between 
junior colleges, as independent institutions, and the universities. There 
is an extensive literature likewise, dealing with the technical problems 
of the freshman and sophomore years in their relation to the junior 
and senior yeare of the college and to subsequent graduate work of 
the university. We hear much of the niceties of articulation, stand- 
ards of accreditation, academic preparation of instructors, teaching 
load, transference: of. credits, and sequences of subjects. These 
technical problems are all of the utmost importance in maintaining 
well-ordered relationships. But what of the educational responsibili- 
ties of the university for two years-of life—two years which for 
the most part have been untouched by progressive educational move- 
ments, ignored as yet by those interested in the scientific study of the 
curriculum, unaffected by modern psychology, and untouched by the 
currents of modern life. 

The considerations which should hold our attention are educa- 
tional and not mechanical. We venture the theses, evident although 
not proved: that these two years are as important as, if not more im- 
portant than, any other two years; that what we have to offer 
is relatively stupid, lacking in imagination and insight; that the young 
people themselves are reasonably well prepared; that their natural 
vigor, which is approaching its height, affords a physical basis for 
creative activities; that, in short, these young people are ready for 
something—almost anything; ready to live, to fight, to serve, to 
create, or to destroy. For them we provide intellectual gloom! We 
naively assume that for their own salvation they must be disciplined 
intellectually in order that they may be prepared for the freer life of 
the upper classes, or for the professional school. We offer them the 
traditional curriculum, with its traditional arrangement, by the 
traditional modes of college teaching. We assign to their classes in- 
experienced and underpaid instructors whose futures in the university 
world rest upon spending as little time and thought as possible in 
teaching, and as much as possible in research and scholarly production. 
To these young instructors we add a few older professors whose 
academic development may have been arrested and who are known 
as only teachers. And thus the creative desires of an eager generation 
find outlet only in those things for which the college is not primarily 
responsible—club and fraternity life, athletics, and the whole round 
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of extra-curricular activities. What a blessing that these activities 
exist and what a sad commentary upon ourselves! 

There is a ray of hope in the junior college disassociated from the 
university, for in such an independent institution there are opportuni- 
ties for experimentation. But the difficulty lies in the fact that even 
though such schools might favor freedom, the question of university 
accreditation inevitably enters, with the result that such free schools 
soon become replicas of the first two years of the four-year college. 

How should the university regard these first two years? A ready 
answer would probably be a wrong or inadequate answer. Some hold 
with insistence that the lower division of the college belongs to the 
secondary school; others that the integrity of the four-year arts 
college must be maintained. Between these two extreme beliefs are 
found all shades of opinion. The easy solution, for the university, 
is to release its hold upon these two years as soon as possible, look- 
ing forward to much the same relation with them as now exists with 
high schools. Such a transfer of burden would permit our univer- 
sities to devote all their faculties to what is technically known as 
higher education. This may be the ultimate solution. The im- 
mediate result, however, of such action would be merely to spread 
over a period of six years the present content of the four-year high 
school course. An educational unit which we are convinced should 
be shortened would thus be lengthened. 

Before embarking upon a course fraught with such far-reaching 
results for good or for ill, we need to know what can be accomplished 
within the compass of these two years, and also how best to ac- 
complish it. We must not be subject merely to guesses, to considera- 
tions of cost, or to expediency. 

Prior to action there must be not only discussion, of which there 
has been much, but research and experimentation, of which there has 
been Jittle or none. Were universities confronted with a problem in 
the physical world, such as choosing between coal or oil as a fuel, 
the answer would depend upon physical research. Funds would be 
set aside for the inquiry; the problem would be assigned to some- 
one; both coal and oil would be purchased, examined, and burned, 
and the results weighed and evaluated. In this relatively simple 
problem we turn to experimentation and research; in this very com- 
plex educational problem we must utilize the same means. 
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We must get ready to reach a decision. Getting ready involves 
four things: frank and honest admission of the existence of the 
problem, arranging a favorable administrative organization, pro- 
viding qualified instructors, and actually staging experimental and re- 
search studies. 

The old self-satisfaction of the college is giving way slowly to 
reflection and to becoming humility. The inclusion of the topic for 
the first meeting of this conference is an indication of the awareness 
of the force of the problem in this region. The statement of Prince- 
ton University (released through the press) of its attempt to improve 
teaching in the first two years is another indication. In general, the 
mental attitude of the colleges will soon be favorable to unbiased in- 
quiry, if it is not already. 

A favorable administrative organization for the junior college, 
when part of a college, would involve striking changes. The first 
two years’ work should be under a single dean or director, who, in 
coéperation with his staff, would be entirely responsible and free to 
move. ‘The organization must be such that if necessary it may cut 
across subject sequences and arrange new groupings of old subjects 
or introduce new subjects. The administrative organization must be 
such as to favor initiative, and build, if need be, a protecting wall 
about instructors whose ideas and whose teaching modes are out 
of line with prevailing beliefs and patterns. Aside from a dean 
and a free and untrampled group of instructors, there must be a 
central staff including psychologists, statisticians, and case workers. 
An admirable administrative organization could be built by robbing 
Columbia College of its research staff, the University of California 
of its lower division, and the University of Wisconsin of its recently 
acquired impulse for intellectual exploration! 

A favorable administrative relation for the independent junior 
college, not connected with a university, would be one which would 
tend to place a premium upon initiative and variation, rather than 
upon conformity. The period of greatest growth and enrichment of 
secondary schools was coincident with their freedom from the control 
of colleges and universities. The whole matter of freedom of junior 
colleges hinges upon the willingness of universities to admit graduates 
with junior standing. For the sake of experimentation it will be 
necessary for a university to assure a junior college, whose staff and 
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faculties are appropriate for the purpose, that regardless of what 
it does, those students upon whom it places the stamp of approval 
may be admitted without demerit. There is every reason to assume 
that such a junior college would recognize and plan to meet real 
upper-division prerequisities. One would entertain the hope that 
fictitious prerequisites would be ignored! 

Without well-qualified instructors it will be impossible to ever dis- 
cover the possibilities of the first two years of college. Fortunately 
the choice does not lie between scholars who have no interest in 
teaching and teachers who have no interest in scholarship; neither is 
it the middle ground between the two. The problem is to find, hold, 
and reward those who have mastered the field in which they would 
teach and whose joy comes, not necessarily in making further contri- 
butions to the subject, but in presenting it to others. To recognize 
that universities are not ready to provide junior colleges with such 
teachers is neither admission of failure nor invitation for criticism. 
The Association of American Colleges in its initial attempt to rate 
universities on the basis of their adequacy as sources for good teachers 
has made us more conscious than ever before of unrealized op- 
portunities. The gap must be bridged between the graduate work 
in the arts and sciences and schools of education so that prospective 
instructors may obtain the contributions of both without renouncing 
one or the other. Good teaching in the junior college will require 
scholarship of the highest order; for just as an artist must be sure 
of his colors, and the builder of his materials, so must the instructor 
be sure of the great wealth of the subject upon which he must draw. 
If he is sure of his materials he will be free to rearrange them if 
need be in new patterns for new and unrealized ends; if he is not 
master of them he must hold them in the old patterns, usually those 
by’ which he was taught. 

To refer again to coal and oil, what has been suggested thus far 
relates merely to admitting the existence of the problem, authorizing 
some person to study it, laying in a supply of both materials, and 
preparing the laboratory; in other words, preparing for the experi- 
ment. 

The experimental and research studies which are needed are varied 
and many-sided. Almost anything that might be done would be a 
contribution. Aside from the scholarly work of the first speaker 
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of the morning (Professor Leonard V. Koos) there is practically 
nothing but empirical literature. Three distinct but interwoven re- 
search problems force themselves to the front; determining the best 
ways to teach, the best ways to use old materials, and the best ways 
to use new situations. 

The ways to teach are many and varied, although one would not 
gain this impression by visiting college classes. It is said that William 
Dean Howells, in declining a professorship in Harvard University, 
stated that he could not teach, that all he could do would be to read 
with the boys a poem or an essay and then talk it over! A novice 
insisted that he could get the best results just by “Jetting the young 
folks alone and letting them learn.” What would be the results of a 
term’s work conducted upon the plan of professor and student work- 
ing over together the materials of the subject, on the basis of topics 
or problems of interest to both? Thus the students might obtain 
insight into the scholarly process of learning rather than merely 
hearing the results of the process by listening to lectures. 

What is needed is a series of experiments conducted over a period 
of years in which widely differing modes of instruction are used 
with measures of the results in terms of actual knowledge of fact 
obtained, degree of mastery of techniques of procedures, and the 
result upon appetite and desire. 

There has been a wonderful awaking in colleges in the way to 
use old materials, as illustrated by new types of survey courses, such 
as bionomics and civics at Stanford and contemporary civilization 
at Columbia. Such courses disregard the once sacred integrity of 
subjects and departments, cutting across at will, to the end that whole 
views rather than fragmentary views may be obtained. It may be a 
more inviting approach to the later and more careful work of sub- 
sequent years. In theory it is; for a whole view is supposed to be a 
better introduction to the future than a fragmentary view. One can 
never forget a first view of Yosemite as approached from the neigh- 
boring mountain. The first thrill is succeeded by appreciation of 
the infinite variety of the setting, the thread-like narrow falls, then 
half dome, Glacier point, the giant trees, and below, the Merced 
River. You eagerly descend and count the hours till you can explore 
every point of interest. At first thought it would seem that the only 
way to see and approach Yosemite is from the heights; but the artist 
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says that if you would appreciate Yosemite you should come through 
the pass by the floor of the valley and come at twilight and become 
adjusted to the setting; then look up and climb and finally you will 
comprehend. So, many instructors hold that this is the only way to 
approach a subject and that all other ways jeopardize both scholar- 
ship and appreciation. Which is the better way in general? Which 
is the better way for each of the fields of knowledge and appreciation ? 
A university president recently remarked that the languages have 
been killed in the colleges due to the ways in which they have been 
taught and that the sciences are being killed in the same manner! 
There is now nothing but opinion which can be brought to bear upon 
the “best ways to use old materials.” Universities have given the 
world the science of statistics and the technique of educational 
measurement. ‘These instruments, of our own creation, may be 
used in learning how best to present the choicest creations of the 
mind and spirit as found in the arts and sciences. 

Why should we attempt to find ways of using the new situations 
of anew world? For the simple reason that the one controlling aim 
of the college is to so educate the student that he may bridge the gap 
between past and present; that the best of the past may be conserved, 
appreciated, and brought to bear upon the future. We have no as- 
surance that a mere knowledge of the past will carry over so as to be 
helpful in either the present or the future. The nearest approach to 
utilizing current situations is in the study of current events as pre- 
pared for us by either the daily press or the periodical. Professional 
schools have gone far in studying current situations and bringing 
their contributions to bear upon the period of professional prepara- 
tion. Secondary schools have likewise made a start in bringing into 
the classroom live topics of the day. To the college this is a virgin 
field. It is suggested not as a substitute for the rich materials in 
books, in stones, or in works of art, but as a criterion which may be 
helpful in selecting the most significant materials for study, and as 
an introduction to the attitude which a college man should have to- 
ward current life—a keen, active interest in the affairs of the day, 
plus the ability to exercise rational and intelligent judgment as a 
citizen and parent. 

We have been pleading for an examination of the first two years 
of college life in order that the most may be made of them. It is 
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not sufficient that we hold to the past that we may not lose; we must 
venture that we may gain. Fifty years ago Johns Hopkins was not 
in possession of the techniques of educational experimentation, for 
they were non-existent. A hundred years ago Western Reserve could 
not have even dreamed of this conference. Now, the tools by which 
we may reach a sound and rational solution to the problem of the 
hour are at hand and ready to be used. 

We trust that that it will not be regarded as unbecoming in a 
guest to venture an unsolicited suggestion. One’s neighbor’s garden 
is always more attractive than his own. Here in Cleveland, time, 
circumstance, and facility seem to indicate an obligation and op- 
portunity of national importance for experimentation in the junior 
college field; a center of wealth and benefaction as evidenced by the 
Cleveland Foundation; a center rich in educational facilities; a great 
public school system from which groups of students may be obtained 
and which itself could conduct an experimental junior college; and a 
great university with its flexible organization, its virile administra- 
tion, its company of scholars, and its determination to look ahead 
and plan for the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE interview is perhaps the most ancient and certainly the most 

cherished device that human beings possess for the purpose of 
“getting at’ one another. And since one of the chief functions of a 
dean of women is to understand people, the nature and possibilities 
of the interview require careful consideration. 

Telephone conversations, telegrams, and letters serve important 
purposes, and objective measurements such as intelligence tests and 
rating scales in the field of human nature and conduct provide valuable 
checks upon the general impressions of one another which we have in 
the past been accustomed to express with a fine freedom. Messages 
and measurements, however, are by no means satisfactory substitutes 
for the actual contact of personality with personality which is pro- 
vided by the interview. They greatly enrich its possibilities, but they 
do not take its place. 

The analytic interviews of psychiatrists, the confessional in re- 
ligious practice, the employment interview of the business manager, 
and similar conferences are all specialized forms existing for their 
several purposes. As such they will not be considered in this dis- 
cussion, the concern of which is the process in its more general aspects 
and in its application to the field of advising. The purpose of the 
adviser is not to evaluate an individual as a potential economic asset, 
to diagnose pathological behavior from the medical standpoint, or to 
assume the role of father confessor, but to see the person as a 
whole, with a view to helping that person to live more happily and 
usefully. 

Underlying the interview and determining its ultimate success or 
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failure are the inevitable laws of psychology. Good interviewing 
has always proceeded, of course, upon sound psychological principles, 
whether or not they were recognized as such. It is the mind process 
that is of prime importance. The newer investigations in this field 
which have thrown light on the history of ideas, on the hidden springs 
of attitudes, on instinctive demands that crave satisfaction, have 
served to confirm the better practices and to offer scientific reasons 
for success or failure. Recent study into causes of psychic maladjust- 
ment, such as neuroses, psychoses, and what we are pleased to call 
“minor ills’’ that afflict personality in the form of prejudices, fears, 
inhibitions, all point to the danger lurking in coercion of one person 
by another. Respectful study of an individual’s fundamental drives 
and emotional attitudes is imperative when it is realized that be- 
havior is always an adjustment to environment, and that everybody 
is seeking to meet life in his own best way, despite frequent ignorance 
of true goals or of better methods of reaching those goals. The 
interview offers opportunity and strong temptation for the exercise 
of a benevolent tyranny. Modern psychology not only should fortify 
the adviser against such dangerous misuse of the interview, but it 
unquestionably does point the way to better procedure and more 
expert technique by giving scientific facts where previously only in- 
tuition and experience held sway. 

The limitations of the interview are more and more apparent as 
objective measurements of abilities and skills are being devised. A 
careful study of the interview method of selecting men for business 
positions, reported by Laird,’ points out that twelve trained and 
experienced sales managers, on the basis of interviews with fifty-seven 
candidates for selling positions, rated a man all the way from first 
place to fifty-seventh in order of desirability. Experiments have also 
indicated that long acquaintance with a person actually decreases 
rather than increases one’s ability to judge him accurately.* The 
importance of such background facts as family and personal history 
and physical examinations can provide, is at present well recognized. 
An adviser is no longer justified in assuming that a lazy girl or a 
sullen boy is an example of human depravity, to be accepted and dealt 
with as such. Laziness and sullenness have acquired new meanings 


1 Laird, Donald A., The Psychology of Selecting Men, Chap. VI. 
* Knight, F. B., “The Effect of the Acquaintance Factor Upon Personal Judgments.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, March, 1923. 
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in the light of the findings of psychiatrists who have been digging 
into the hidden springs of behavior, and of child study, which has put 
new stress on early experience as the soil out of which adult character 
grows. We know that laziness and sullenness have histories of their 
own. Perhaps physical handicaps, mental inability, a state of misery 
and misunderstanding in the home, or too heavy responsibilities, have 
contributed to an attitude which, good or bad, is a legitimate and 
natural result of causes, not a starting point. In view of such evidence 
as this, what basis is left for the stubborn belief in one’s ability to tell 
something about a person by looking at him? An honest answer will 
admit that personal judgments are weak, inaccurate, and, as a rule, 
highly colored by prejudice. 

Although the weaknesses of the interview are obvious, and the 
necessity for the use of scientific material is imperative, the fact 
remains that we have as yet no substitute for it. There is no other 
means of codrdinating known facts in personality. There is no sub- 
stitute for the personal touch in the interview as a means for dis- 
covering motives and awakening new purposes. In the last analysis 
there are human situations which can be met only by a person whose 
own spirit goes out in good will toward another. This being true, it 
is most desirable to study the nature and method of the personal 
interview carefully, with the intent to minimize as far as possible its 
failures and to improve its eficacy. Are there fundamental principles 
of procedure? Is there definite technique which will eliminate waste 
of time and energy and insure more desirable results? 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE INTERVIEW 


When a dean is one of the two persons taking part in an interview 
and the other is a student with a problem, the situation becomes a 
question of service that is to be rendered. Certain factors are present 
in every such situation. _ First, and of prime importance, is the 
character of the persons engaged in the interview. What the adviser 
is, essentially, is weighing all the time, consciously and unconsciously. 
The influence of the quality of personality extends far beyond the 
brief time limits of a given interview.. It may be considered one of 
the uncontrollable factors of the occasion. The essential nature of 
the student is of no less significance, for each of the two persons 
involved is of equal value with the other, and the fundamental nature 
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of each individual remains throughout the process incalculable in 
importance and influence. 

The second group of factors will include the general condition and 
attitude of the adviser and student at the time of the interview. It 
makes a great difference in terms of results whether the adviser is 
angry or calm, rested or nervously tired, well or sick. It is integral 
to any constructive plan that the student be as favorably disposed to 
the conference as possible. These factors are at least partly con- 
trollable. It is frequently possible for a dean to time an interview 
so as to insure a certain condition either in herself or in the student. 
This is likely to be extremely important, both in cases of negative 
discipline, where the attitude of the student may change greatly .in 
a short time, and in matters of personal grievance or difficulty, where 
either quick action or postponement for the sake of calmer judgment 
may be desirable. If a brand is to be plucked from the burning, 
action is necessarily immediate. If mental or emotional fruit is ripen- 
ing, patience is the proper virtue. 

Third, the attitude of the dean and the student toward each other 
is of the greatest significance. Hostility on the one hand, and 
sentimentality on the other, are extremes to be avoided at any cost. 
Hither one is fatal to success. Dr. Van Waters has said:* “Of all 
facts known to social workers about human life, facts which deal 
with changing human behavior yield up their secrets with the most 
reluctance.” An attitude of helpfulness and willingness to under- 
stand is imperative on the part of the adviser. The attitude of the 
student will naturally vary with the circumstances, but if it indicates 
at the end of the interview a continued hostility or lack of respect, the 
process may be conceded to have failed. The attitude of the student 
to the adviser in a given crisis is frequently dependent on what the 
adviser has seemed to be as a person. Often the dean known as 
“efficient,” gifted with “managerial” ability, provokes in the inter- 
viewee a resistance which is fatal to helpfulness in its best sense of 
getting the self enlisted in one’s own problem. 

Fourth, the knowledge, skill, and wisdom of the dean and the 
knowledge, habits, and standards of the student play an important 
part in an interview. In general, an interview is largely concerned 
with getting and giving information. In a vocational guidance inter- 


*Van Waters, Miriam, Youth in Conflict, p. 178. 
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view, for example, knowledge may come freely and easily from both 
sides. In an interview involving negative discipline, on the other 
hand, it may be yielded up most unwillingly. Often, of course, it may 
be unconsciously withheld. _A girl may not realize that her mother’s 


— constant fear of her father has any connection with her own work in 


school. Yet every counsellor knows the intimate connection between 
home conditions and mental attitudes in school work. The part 
played by the skill, habits, standards, and wisdom of both the dean 
and the student is of such far-reaching and obvious importance that 
any adequate discussion would be impossible here. It will vary with 
every pair of participants and with every interview. Not only the dis- 
covery of facts but their interpretation also will depend largely upon 
the wisdom of the adviser. How wise is she in evaluating life’s 
experiences? How true is her diagnosis? With all her getting has 
she gotten understanding? 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


___The time and the place for the interview are two most vital con- 
siderations. 3 

They may not always be chosen in advance, but when controllable 
they offer an opportunity for creating atmosphere and directive effects 
that may be helpful. An office may be the best possible place for 
meeting an irate accusation from a parent. It may easily be the last 
place in point of desirability for dealing with some miserable offender. 
The time and place are certain to count, for good or harm, in accom- 
plishing results, and should, whenever possible, be carefully planned. 

It would be well if every significant interview could receive careful 
preparation. In the life of a busy dean this is manifestly impossible. 
Ordinarily, the preparation is hasty or altogether lacking. It is, 
however, an important step, and should not be overlooked. In a case 
of vocational or educational advisement, especially, every bit of 
objective evidence that can be secured must be gathered in advance. 
In cases of personal adjustment as well, nothing should be overlooked 
that may have bearing upon the central problem. 

A dean will ordinarily have a personal record card for each student, 
containing general background facts concerning parentage, home con- 
ditions, school history, mental rating, and possibly information re- 
garding interests and educational or vocational plans. It is obvious 
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that the more a dean can know in advance, the more intelligently she 
will be able to advise when the time for that step comes. 


THE INTERVIEW IN PROCESS 


In the interview itself four steps may be distinguished. They 
correspond in a general way to the parts of a drama, and include the 
introduction, rising action, climax, and dénouement. Sometimes cer- 
tain of these steps may be so telescoped that they appear to be non- 
existent. [They must be reckoned with, however, in any analysis of 
the process. 

_ The introduction will vary with the occasion and the nature of the 
interview. It may be brief, consisting perhaps of little more than a 
handshake and a gesture; or it may occupy the time required for 
eating an entire meal. It will serve in general to give the participants 
time to look each other over, to fence, possibly, for advantageous 
position, and, in short, to get started. The wise counsellor will make 
the utmost use of it for creating atmosphere, for establishing the con- 
fidence of the student, and for laying the foundation for future de- 
velopments. 

When the conversation veers toward the subject uppermost in the 
minds of one or perhaps of both persons, the action may be said to be 
“rising,” and the second step has been taken. A tactful and careful 
approach to the main issue or issues is of the utmost importance. 
There should be no hurry, and now and then deliberate delay or even 
slight change of subject is advantageous when irritated feelings 
threaten to overwhelm the situation. Experienced social case work- 
ers, physicians, and psychiatrists all stress the necessity of giving 
sufficient time at this stage of an interview. No detail is so trivial as 
to be safely ignored. 

The process of working up to the main issue, then, is one of patient 
consideration, kindly interest, and constant searching for the salient 
factors. The method should not be left to chance. In interviews 
involving personal or guidance problems, one should have in mind, or 
on paper, certain leading questions that will bring out points which 
should not be overlooked. The physiological and psychological 
information should be available for reference, and it is often desirable 
informally to rate students on specific physical, mental, moral, and 
social traits as the interview proceeds. The list of twenty-five traits 
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such as health, physical energy, self-confidence, cheerfulness, sensitive- 
ness, etc., which was used by Dr. Terman in his study of gifted 
children,* is perhaps the most definite and practical one available. 
Professor Allport gives a different but very good list of traits in his 
Social Psychology.’ The taking of notes in the course of an interview 
is often inadvisable, since it may easily serve to make for self-cori- 
sciousness. It is perhaps best to have a number of points somewhere 
in sight for reference, but to refrain from any but the most necessary 
jottings at the time. It is essential, of course, not to waste time, to 
press steadily but smoothly toward the main issue, and to draw out 
and utilize every bit of information that may contribute something of 
value. 

Every interview will have one or more points of illumination or 
insight, When we feel, as Mr. Buell has said, ‘‘Now the secret is out.” ® 
These constitute the third or climactic stage and head to the dénoue- 
ment. They may appear at various times, but are attended in each 
case by a feeling of relief and clearing of the atmosphere. The way 
to the conclusion becomes clearer, and the procedure is more sure. 
If an understanding has been reached and sympathy maintained, 
progress will be smoother. If the interview has failed, even that 
negative fact will become apparent at some point and the conclusion 
will be in order at once. 

When, in the dénouement, a course of action is mapped out for the 
student, it should be borne in mind that this course should be the 
student’s own as far as possible. It must be in accordance with his 
fundamental drives and interests, it must pay homage to his habits of 
thought and action, it must respect and represent his point of view. 
Above all, such a plan must provide definite loopholes for escape from 
an inevitable sense of final failure in case it breaks down and disaster 
threatens. This is an essential consideration, for changes in per- 
sonal attitudes and behavior rarely come about suddenly. They must 
be built up gradually, and are often attended by frequent falls from 
grace. Such lapses must be foreseen and so provided against that 
their disheartening effects will be reduced to a minimum. 

The conclusion of the interview provides another test of the 

* Terman, Lewis M., Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. 


® Allport, Floyd, Social Psychology, p. 103. 


_ © Buell, Bradley, “Interviews, Interviewers, and Interviewing,” The Family, VI: 86-90, May, 
1925. 
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adviser’s skill. Much is to be gained by a courteous and tactful 
termination when the real business of the interview has been trans- 
acted. Irretrievable harm may result from weak prolongation and 
failure to conclude the process at the psychological moment. 

Every interview, of course, has to do with both controllable and 
uncontrollable factors. Some of these will appear in their true 
significance at once and others will come to light gradually. Recogni- 
tion and acceptance of uncontrollables will save much time and effort. 
However, it is also true that not infrequently factors which appear to 
be uncontrollable prove to be at least partly manageable. This will 
be the case when the study of a problem is extended over some time 
rather than confined to the course of a single interview. For pur- 
poses of the single interview it is considered best to select those con- 
trollable factors which seem most promising and to accomplish as 
much as possible through them. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO TECHNIQUE 

Any distinction between the process of the interview and the 
technique for handling it is rather finely drawn and hardly worthwhile 
for our present purpose. The following suggestions for handling an 
interview may, however, be found helpful. 

1. A technique should be planned and standardized when possible, 
in order to save time and secure the best results.. Appropriate ques- 
tions may even be framed to cover specific points, but these should in 
each case be phrased in the usual language and from the point of 
view of the person being interviewed. Generally the first question 
on any point involving personal difficulty should relate to another 
individual rather than to the person himself. For instance, it is 
better to ask, “Does your father scold you about spending money ?”’ 
rather than, ““Do you spend more money than you ought?” 

2. It is extremely necessary to distinguish relevant facts from 
irrelevant ones, and to avoid being led astray by the latter. General 
impressions, likewise, should be clearly recognized as such, and not 
confused with specific information. The untrustworthiness of general 
impressions of people as established by recent experiments* and the 
weakness of human pretentions to judge character on the basis of 


brief personal inspection have been previously mentioned. If the 
*Laird, Donald A., The Psychology of Selecting Men, Chap. VI. 
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interview is to yield its full value, the difference between fact and 
impression must be kept clearly in mind. 

3. The foundation for confidence should be well laid before the 
fundamental issue is opened. For example, in a negative discipline 
case, even if the adviser seems to sympathize with the culprit at first, 
things must be clearly seen from his point of view before any action 
on the main point is approached. The student’s point of view in such 
cases must not only be secured but must also be respected. It is not a 
momentary accident, but the natural outcome of a long development. 
It may be socially or morally wrong, but it is scientifically as respect- 
able as any other phenomenon in nature. 

4. The most important single impression that an adviser can make 
is that of being ready to give “a square deal.”’ ‘The ideal attitude 
for a counsellor appears to be one of quiet understanding, with 
avoidance of emotional tone, but evidence of friendly interest. 
Various devices for getting a good start have been suggested. Among 
them are: using the language of the person, so that he feels at ease, 
showing interest in the things he is interested in, utilizing previous 
successes and high points of happiness in order to show an apprecia- 
tion of his possibilities. One adviser in opening a vocational guidance 
interview says something like this, ‘‘Now we are going to make a 
study of your special abilities,’ which bases its appeal on the age-old 
thrill of fortune telling. Another adviser begins a conduct interview 
with, “Well, we seem to have a difficult problem to solve. Have you 
ever tried to think this kind of thing out from the very start?’ The 
words, of course, will vary; the sincerity and wisdom of the adviser 
will carry the ultimate weight. 

5. Insistence on the part of the dean that the student face the facts 
of the situation squarely is essential. It is fatally easy to overlook 
disagreeable possibilities and weak spots. When a student officer is 
planning a program of activities or conferring with an adviser in 
regard to the formation of an important committee, all known factors 
must be taken into consideration, and dealt with in accordance with 
their importance. It is not, as a rule, the duty of an adviser to decide 
upon the action taken in the light of the facts, but it is clearly her 
responsibility to see that they are in evidence. 

6. Sources of pleasure and happiness should be sought for, and 
interests and ideals discovered. One of the most characteristic traits 
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of the human mind is its tendency to find new sources of pleasure, 
and these must be sought with the individual’s fundamental drives in 
mind. One counsellor uses a question of this sort, ‘Now, suppose you 
could arrange life just as you wanted it. What work would you really 
like to be doing ?”’ § 

7. Suggested plans of action should be as far as possible the 
person’s own. His desires and ideas should be consulted, and he 
should be encouraged to work things out for himself. ‘The supreme 
art of treatment,”’ says one authority, ‘is knowing what motive to use 
in a particular situation.”’® Discovering the resources within an 
individual and arranging for their use is one of the cardinal principles 
in all advisement. 

8. The advisability of encouraging introspection on the part of 
young people in connection with their personal problems will vary 
with the individual case. Professor Laird has been conducting a 
course in “psychology in the first person” at Colgate University, and 
it is his opinion that young people of college age are quite capable of 
studying themselves to advantage." An excessive tendency to in- 
trospect may easily lead to undesirable introversion, and this, of 
course, must be prevented. But if the particular problem is one of 
self-control or conduct, and does not involve undesirable or dangerous 
tendencies, a certain amount of self-examination will often be very 
helpful. 

g. The importance of privacy and of talking with only one person 
at a time seems almost too obvious for mention. The presence of a 
third person almost always precludes the possibility of confidential 
discussion, inhibits free expression, and complicates the whole situa- 
tion. ‘There are necessarily many interviews involving more than 
two persons, but for purposes of personal adjustment or advisement, 
privacy and the absence of other persons are absolutely essential for 
success. 


The recent survey of the work of college deans shows that much 
of the dean’s time is actually given to the interview. If such time is 
to be profitably spent, skill in its use is most important. But skill 
alone is not sufficient. An interview may be compared to the door 


* Richmond, Mary E., Social Diagnosis, p. 112. 
* Watson, F. D., Social Work with Families. 
” Laird, Donald A., “Should Young People Study Themselves?” The Survey, January 1, 1925. 
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through which one enters another’s house. One must have something 
really valuable to offer before he can hope for a cordial welcome. 
The attempt to make helpful suggestions for the building or manage- 
ment of another’s house of life is serious business, and can be justified 
only on the ground of rendering a very real service. 
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EXPERIENCES WITH A VOCATIONS 
PROGRAM IN HOME ROOM 
ORGANIZATION 


By LULU B. BECKINGTON 
Senior Class Director, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


How shall vocational counseling be carried on in the public high school ? 
Edgerton! and others have surveyed the field and shown the necessity and 
some of the possibilities. With all of the work that is being done in the 
schools that have one or more expert counselors, it is only necessary to divide 
the number of pupils by the number of counselors to see how little time the 
counselor can devote to individual conferences. The experiment that is reported 
in the following article does not propose a substitute for the expert counselor 
but it does report an additional means of counseling employed by one school. 
The means employed is the class director and the home room teachers of that 
class. 

In the school where this experiment was made, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, the home room period, as reported by the principal, Mr. Merle 
Prunty, “is not only the administrative unit of the school but an instructional 
unit as well.” ? 

In this school there are some sixty-six “heterogeneous, unstratified, non- 
segregated home rooms of fifty students each. A class director with two assistant 
class directors is assigned to each of+the four groups of home rooms, and they, 
with their respective groups of home room teachers, go through the four-year 
period with the same students so far as this is administratively possible. Home 
room teachers and assistant class directors carry a full teaching load of five 
periods. Class directors teach three classes massed in the middle of the day, 
but with a single preparation.” 

When the study reported here was begun, Miss Beckington was the Director 
of the Sophomore Class. The following year, according to the plan at Tulsa, 
she became Director of the Junior Class. By this means it was possible for 
her to carry over the study from the sophomore to the junior year. Although 
the study may have been somewhat influenced by the work Miss Beckington 
did as a member of the course in extra-curricular activities at Teachers College 


1 Edgerton, A. H., Vocational Guidance and Counseling. The Macmillan Co., 1926. 
2 Prunty, Merle, “Local Practices: Tulsa High School.” Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part Il, p. 188, 1926. 
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while completing her work for the Master’s degree, the credit for the plan of 
the study and its execution is due to her and to her professional associates in the 


Central High School of Tulsa. 
Evspert K. FRETWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE choice of a person’s life work is one of the most important 
T choices he can or will make, since upon it largely depends his 
happiness and success. In the lives of all too many persons there has 
been an unreasonable loss of time and energy in searching for the 
thing that they can do best in the world. The trial and error method 
is not economical of time, money or energy. There has long been a 
demand for systematic guidance and counsel regarding life occupa- 
tions but no institutions or agencies have made it their business to 
meet this demand. The home, the church, and the government have 
at times done some rather blind guiding and the school incidentally 
has tried to help in individual cases. In other words, until recently, 
everyone in general and no one in particular has been charged with 
the twofold responsibility of aiding young men and young women in 
choosing educational and vocational advantages and imparting worth- 
while knowledge of opportunities and requirements of the vast field 
of occupations. Asa matter of fact, though we as workers in schools 
feel that we already have more responsibilities than we can success- 
fully meet, it seems most reasonable to assume that the work of 
guidance should be the work of the schools since it is there that all 
of the children are to be found for a given number of years and 
during the years in which intelligent choices should be forming. 

We have heretofore picked out a small number—about 10 per cent 
of the children of the land—and put them in de luxe wrappers labelled 
“For College” but now we are waking up to our responsibilities to 
the remaining 90 per cent and are accepting the challenge to turn the 
waste product into profit. 

To be sure, the vocational guidance program started by the schools 
cannot be considered as a panacea for all vocational misfits; but if it 
opens up to the pupils a knowledge of the typical industries, especially 
those of their own community; if it makes them think seriously about 
themselves and their future mission in the world,—the chances are 
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that intelligent choices of vocations will result and consequently more 
fruitful, satisfying lives will be theirs. 

Before taking up the study under discussion, it is well to present 
the plan of the four-year home room program, as it is carried 
out in Tulsa High School. Mr. Merle C. Prunty, principal, sums up 
the core content well in the Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Part II, “Extra Curricular 
Activities,” pages 189-190): ‘““The core of the freshman home room 
program is: first, a systematic study of the 154 page high school 
manual of administration; and second, a study of appropriate man- 
ners for boys and girls in their various school contacts. 

‘The sophomore core activity is a survey and study of the various 
vocations open to trained men and women in Tulsa; second, a study 
of manners in the home relations of boys and girls; third, personal 
efficiency analysis in study and habits of behavior in the school, in the 
home, in the church, and in neighborhood relations; fourth, a con- 
sideration of personal traits making for success in their temporarily 
chosen vocation as derived from personal interviews with community 
leaders in those vocations. 

“The junior home room groups study: first, the world’s great 
constructive inventions and discoveries which have freed man from 
arduous labor and discomforts, which have liberated his mind for 
constructive work and which have contributed to his success and hap- 
piness; second, they study appropriate dress and behavior for social 
functions. 

“The senior home rooms study: first, the makers of the world’s 
great ideals in the various channels of our complex society; second, 
the ethics of business and professional life and appropriate personal 
behavior in business and professional relations.” 

A word of explanation concerning the community in which the study 
was made will be both helpful and enlightening to many who have an 
erroneous idea of this “remote”? and “wild west’ section of our 
country. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, the largest city in one of the newest states 
in the Union, was, in 1925, a city of 111,000 inhabitants, expanding 
in a phenomenal way because of its being in the heart of the oil fields 
of the rapidly developing Southwest. It is located in the northeastern 
part of what was, until 1907, Indian Territory. The chief industry 
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is oil production and the community is alert to progressive change, 
ready to “take a chance,” and to attempt the new and untried, if 
advancement is in sight. 

The inhabitants have come in from all parts of the United States, 
seeking opportunities for quick advancement, socially and financially. 
C. A. Border, assistant secretary of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
says: “The proportion of college trained men and women in Tulsa 
is the highest in the world. First, every angle of the oil business must 
have trained engineers. These comprise our greatest number. 
Geologists rank second with a big number, and third, come chemists 
in the refining industry. The very nature of the petroleum industry, 
of which this is the center, demands a great number of technically 
trained men and necessarily college men.’”’ More than 60 per cent 
of the graduates of the high school go to college. 

These facts are significant in the light of the study made in voca- 
tions in Central High School. The setting for the study is as fol- 
lows: 

Time: 

School year of 1924-25 
Home room period of 25 minutes 

Place: 

Tulsa Central High School 
Twenty-five home rooms 

Participants: 

Eight hundred seventy-five sophomores 
Twenty-five home room teachers 
Committee of four teachers 

Class director 


As an introduction: 

The director had to become acquainted with the type of community 
interested in vocations as a study, and interest a committee of teachers 
who worked out a general plan of procedure for the year. These in 
turn had to enlist the interest and codperation of the home room 
teachers who were to act as guides and vocational counselors to the 
pupils. They had to be led to feel the importance of the work before 
them and to acquaint themselves with the vast field of vocations so 
that they could stimulate the interest of the pupils. 

This done, the pupils of the sophomore class became the main 
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participants since they were, after all, the ones most concerned. To 
introduce the subject to them opportunity was given to discuss the 
world of our grandfathers and grandmothers, the primitive ways of 
meeting needs, the home industries of spinning, candle making, shoe 
repairing, etc., country and village life, leading on gradually to the 
picture of to-day with the manufacturing plants, the rush of traffic 
in the cities, the interdependence of persons, and the complex com- 
mercial system with hundreds of different industries. This led to the 
question, ““How many vocations do you suppose there are in the world 
to-day?” 

The class guess of 50 or 60 fell far short of the actual number 
which is said to be nearly 4,000 (22 being professional) and then it 
became apparent to all that here was indeed a productive field of 
study and that a young person need not be limited in his choice of a 
life work to the five or six vocations with which he was familiar. 
This led to the initial attack—a contest to see who could list the 
most vocations. Telephone and city directories, business directories 
such as Bradstreet’s and the U. S. Census Bureau were consulted 
freely, and incidentally these new sources of valuable material were 
opened up to the students. One girl succeeded in listing 1,330 voca- 
tions while one home room totaled 1,606. Recognition in class 
assembly was given the pupil and the home room listing the greatest 
number. Lists were filed for future reference. 

The work of the year was then entered upon with cumulative 
interest. The first semester was given to exploring the whole 
field of vocations, each pupil investigating several vocations for the 
benefit of the group rather than for his individual benefit. He became 
the authority in his room on a certain vocation. An outline for the 
study was worked out on the board at the start by pupils and teacher, 
covering such points as: definition of vocation; branch handled; 
history of vocation; opportunities in the field to-day at home, abroad; 
pay of the occupation in dollars and cents, in personal satisfaction, in 
service to the world; possibilities of advancement; length of the work- 
ing season; qualities necessary for success; education, training, equip- 
ment with approximate cost of each; health conditions, risks, tempta- 
tions to be met; advantages and disadvantages. 

After the whole outline was ready, the pupils started out to fill in 
known material, read new material, observe, interview or consult 
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through letters persons who were successful in the vocation under 
discussion. A discussion of the courtesies attendant upon interviews 
preceded the personal interviews made by the pupils to busy men and 
women so that time would not be squandered nor breaches of eti- 
quette unwittingly committed. 

The work of the second semester consisted of each pupil’s in- 
vestigating carefully the particular work in which he or she was most 
interested for a life work. Besides the points covered in the study 
of the vocations the first semester, the pupils were encouraged to 
examine their own fitness for the work and to see to it that the 
courses studied, both then and later, opened up avenues to the occupa- 
tion chosen. As between two occupations, they were encouraged to 
prepare for the harder one and make the study count for the easier 
task also. 

Each week the director placed in the hands of the home room 
teacher a bulletin containing topics to be discussed by the pupils and 
questions designed to promote thought and argument. Some of 
these topics dealt with courtesies in the places of business and offices, 
the relation of health to one’s vocation, the relation of the use of 
leisure to one’s vocation; blind alley occupations, the worthwhileness 
and discipline of hard work, the dignity of labor, the overemphasis 
of the white collar job, the relation of happiness in one’s vocation to 
happiness in the home, the overcrowded vocations, and the importance 
of personality and character. In fact, all of the seven cardinal 
principles of education were stressed in the talks and programs of 
the year with results that were unusually gratifying. 

Then came the climax in the form of a questionnaire which asked 
the pupil to set down his choice of occupation, reasons for the choice, 
persons consulted regarding the choice, vocational ideas gleaned from 
interviews and plans for preparing further for the vocation chosen. 
Because we consider it a disgrace for a pupil to get to the junior year 
of high school without having a fairly definite idea of what he wishes 
to become, we asked that a choice be made, though it might in some 
cases be only tentative. 

As a part of each questionnaire the home room teacher, after 
counseling with each pupil personally, wrote her opinion of the pupil’s 
choice and the suitability of the choice, with reasons. This was at 
the close of the second semester of work. 
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A slight lag in interest then set in with the summer vacation and 
the choosing of subjects for the junior year. The final important event 
to date came with a follow-up questionnaire filled in February 4, 
1926. This was designed to see how many of the pupils had changed 
their minds regarding their life work since May—in nine months. 

We now come to the conclusion which gives us a chance to examine 
the whole program and the data secured, draw conclusions, and 
evaluate our findings. 


























TABLE I 
STATISTICS GLEANED FROM THE SURVEY 
Pupils enrolled making study of vocations during year.......... 875 
Number of questionnaires filled and returned.................... 683 
ee ry errr rr atin meni 593 
Number who made no choice ............ Skcahisakbaadeinbiaaae ae 
Se ONIN i sicui s wid'ace ab ko tutaawe ae 5 hha a taille alta 32 
Number of interviews made by pupils .......................... 701 
Number of different vocations chosen...................2.0-00 75 
TABLE II 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 

Pupils enrolled at time of second questionnaire................... 780 
Number of pupils filling second as well as first................... 587 
Number of pupils dropped or failing to fill “follow-up’.......... 96 
Number of pupils who had not changed choice.................. 425 
Number of pupils who had changed choice... . fs veune ee 
| Number of pupils who still had no choice....................+. 24 

TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGES BASED ON LAST THREE ITEMS OF TABLE II 





Per cent of pupils who had not changed choice................. 72.4 
Per cent of pupils who had changed choice.................... 23.5 
Per cent of pupils who made study but still had no choice of vocation 4.1 











From Tables I, II and III it will be seen that though there were 
goo sophomores on the roll during the school year there were twenty- 
five pupils who dropped or fell back to freshman standing, leaving 
875 who participated in the entire or the major part of the study. 
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At the time of the follow-up questionnaire in May, 1925 there were 
683 of this number who filled out the questionnaires fully. Of this 
number 593 designated a definite choice of occupations, with well 
founded reasons for the choice made; 32 were undecided as to which 
of two or more occupations to choose; and 58 still had not made up 
their minds. 

In other words 86.8 per cent of the pupils who were still on the 
school roll in May and who had made the major part of the study 
had a definite choice of occupation and a goal toward which they 
were striving, tentatively at least, and only 8 per cent were without 
a decision. Even for this 8 per cent there was probably a gain since 
they had investigated the field of occupations and their subsequent 
decision at some later date is likely to be colored by their investiga- 
tion made in school. 

Some of the pupils interviewed more than one person as is shown 
by the fact that there were 701 interviews reported on the 683 ques- 
tionnaires. The reports of these interviews in home rooms and oc- 
casionally before the whole group of sophomores testified to the 
added interest in the study occasioned by the pupil’s interviewing 
successful followers of various vocations. The townspeople, even 
the busiest business men, were most generous of their time in granting 
interviews to pupils. 

The Follow-up Study (see Table III) shows that 72.4 per cent 
of the pupils still held to their choice of the preceding year, while 
23.5 per cent had two or more occupations under advisement, and 
only 4.1 per cent were without any choice whatsoever. That so large 
a percentage of pupils persisted in their decisions was a matter of sur- 
prise to those who had serious doubt about the ability of such young 
boys and girls to make choices and more doubt about their sincerity of 
purpose. However, these boys and girls have shaped their courses of 
study with their tentative decision of vocation in mind and have 
thought their work through for a period of at least two years in 
advance and this is a new, valuable, and relatively far-seeing de- 
parture for many. Even though many more change their minds re- 
garding their work the study will not have been in vain. 

The six reasons for the choices made by the pupils proved adequate 
apparently. The outstanding reason given for choosing the voca- 
tion indicated was “‘interest in the work” or the fact that the pupil 


” 
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TABLE IV 
Reasons ror CHorce MApE 
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“liked the work” or thought that he or she would “like it’’; 312 such 
reasons, 45 per cent, were indicated. The next most popular reason 
given was that the vocation paid well. This was called the “financial 
reason’ and 130, or 19 per cent, gave this reply. Seventy-three, or 
10 per cent, gave “opportunity for self-advancement”’ as a reason for 
choice and as a close rival “‘fitness’’ or supposed adaptability of the 
pupil for the work was submitted as a reason by 72 or 10 per cent of 
the pupils. The fact that some member of the family followed the 
vocation and therefore the boy or girl had been drawn to it was given 
as a reason in 56 instances or 8 per cent of the cases, while the 
altruistic motive or the fact that the student felt that he or she could 
best contribute to the good of mankind stood lowest in the list with 
only 35 such reasons being given, or 5 per cent. In some cases pupils 
indicated two reasons of equal importance in making their choice, 
hence the 678 reasons instead of 593. 

Table V shows which of the vocations were most popular and 
which were the least. 

It is evident at a glance that commerce called the greatest number, 
while manual labor attracted the smallest. Much was said in the 
study throughout the year to stress the dignity of manual labor and 
about the overcrowded conditions among the white-collar jobs, but, 
despite this fact, the majority of the young people persisted in choos- 
ing white-collar jobs—occupations already crowded. They tended 
to avoid the vocations calling for physical labor and out-of-door 
work. That only six boys or 1 per cent of the class chose farming 
as their life work is a fact to be deplored inasmuch as agriculture 
is such an important occupation in our national life. Carpentering, 
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TABLE V 
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mechanical work, plumbing and auto repair work requiring hard 
physical labor likewise show a dearth of workers. Evidently more 
must be done in this school and probably in most schools to elevate 
such vocations to a desired and desirable plane. 

It is not especially surprising in commercial America and in a school 
where unusual opportunity is given for training in commercial subjects 
including, besides the usual stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping 
courses, office appliances, filing, salesmanship, accounting and many 
business college subjects, that many students should be attracted 
to the commercial field. Seventy-four chose stenography; 27, book- 
keeping; 17, accountancy; and 10, secretarial work, making a total of 
128 or 21.5 per cent of the group who signified a preference for com- 
mercial work. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, to note how large a percentage, 
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relatively, looked toward teaching as a profession, 116 or 19.5 per 
cent of the entire group. This may be explained by the fact that many 
of the pupils look upon their teachers as their ideals in this impression- 
able age and at teaching as a vocation that will elevate their standing 
in the community as few other occupations do. This statement is 
supported by the fact that out of the 116 persons choosing teaching 
as a calling, 29 pupils or 25 per cent came from poor neighborhoods 
and 61 or 52.5 per cent came from the average neighborhood. 

A further study was made to ascertain whether or not there was 
any relation between the type of neighborhood from which the pupils 
came and the vocation which they chose. To make this possible, 
the city of Tulsa was carefully scanned with the idea in mind of 
characterizing the prevailing neighborhood types. It was decided to 
classify them under eight heads: first, the wealthy, where those with 
both culture and money lived; second, the refined, where those with 
culture and comfortable means were found; third, the showy, where 
those who had money and used it for little else than ostentation lived; 
fourth, the average, where the great middle class dwelt; fifth, the 
rural, representing the communities from which certain pupils came; 
sixth, the poor, where the people were hard working but lived under 
trying, meager conditions; seventh, the foreign, where the negroes, 
Jews, Greeks, or Poles lived; and eighth, the shiftless, where people 
lived in shacks and inadequate dwellings without even the necessities. 

After each pupil had been classified in accordance with the type 
of community from which he came, this classification and his chosen 
vocation were set down and an attempt was made to decide one of 
three things: first, whether in his chosen occupation he had aspired 
to something better than his surroundings would indicate; second, 
whether he had looked forward to something which was on a par 
with his neighborhood,—the vocation you would expect him to 
choose; or third, whether he had chosen something which was rather 
below the level of the neighborhood from which he came. 

A few explanations may help here. It was decided that the wealthy, 
with both culture and money, could scarcely rise above their sur- 
roundings, and that the refined also would find it difficult, since 
service to mankind was put on a par with success from a financial 
point of view. Had a boy coming from a refined home aspired to 
become a bishop, for instance, he would have been put in the “‘as- 
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piring’”’ or + class, but no choices of the refined seemed to warrant 
this. The choice of teacher when unspecified as to kind of teacher, 
was counted as in the 0 or level class for those coming from the 
average or from the refined home and in the aspiring class when a 
special type of teaching was indicated; such as art teaching, or French 
teaching, etc. Stenography and general commercial work was con- 
sidered as 0 or level for both the average and the poor, but as aspir- 
ing for those coming from the shiftless community. 


GRAPH I 


SHOWING RESULT OF INVESTIGATION BaseD ON TypPE OF NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
CHOoIcE oF OccUPATION 
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Graph I then shows something of the ambitions of the pupils. In 
the cases of the average, the rural, the poor, and the shiftless we find 
the most marked signs of ambition. The majority of such pupils 
aspire to rise above their home surroundings and in the following 
percentages: 52 per cent of the average; 72 per cent of the rural; 
71 per cent of the poor; and 96 per cent of the shiftless,—a state of 
affairs in keeping with one’s observations here in America where all 
are free to forge ahead. The study indicates a striking tendency 
among the shiftless to aspire to something better than their youthful 
environment promised. Whether this was day dreaming or real 
ambition remains to be seen. It is a hopeful sign that such a large 
number were at least temporarily “looking up and not down—for- 
ward and not backward.” For them to have been exposed to the 
goals to be attained by labor may prove to be very much worthwhile. 
Of those from the wealthy and refined neighborhoods none showed 
a marked tendency to advance, a disappointing observation to be 
sure; while of those from showy homes only 9g per cent and of those 
from foreign districts 44 per cent showed a like tendency. 

The tendency to remain at about the same level ran as follows: 
wealthy 55 per cent; refined 67 per cent; showy 72 per cent; average 
47 per cent; rural 27 per cent; poor 28 per cent; foreign 55 per cent 
and shiftless 3 per cent,—a comparatively normal curve. 

That 45 per cent of the wealthy sought occupations indicative of 
living conditions below those expected of the wealthy may point 
to one of two things; either such occupations are becoming more at- 
tractive to young people, rich or poor, because of improved methods 
introduced into them, or the boys and girls from wealthy homes are 
becoming more practical and far-seeing. Their investigations may 
have helped to convince them that any legitimate vocation may be 
raised to a plane of dignity and worthwhile remunerative service if 
it is pursued thoughtfully on a sound ethical and business basis. 
Thirty-two per cent of those from refined homes and 18 per cent of 
those from showy homes showed a like tendency. Only 3 per cent 
of the boys and girls from the average home chose an occupation 
which would indicate a tendency toward an environment below their 
present state and none of the rural, poor, foreign, or shiftless chose 
a vocation which would be apt to give them less than that to which 
they had been accustomed. This was entirely natural and normal. 
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GRAPH II 


SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN THE Pupit’s CHOICE OF OCCUPATION AND THE 
OccuPATION OF THE PARENTS—USUALLY THE FATHER 
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Still another phase of the study is indicated by the Graph II. This 
shows the result of an examination of the vocation of the father and 
of the son or daughter to see how many chose the same occupation 
as the parent: for example, father, druggist, son, druggist; father, 
banker, son, banker; how many chose kindred vocations; for example, 
father, physician, daughter, nurse; father, bookkeeper, daughter, 
stenographer; how many chose a kindred advanced vocation over 
that of the parent; for example, father, bookkeeper, son, certified ac- 
countant; or father, oil worker, son, geologist. 

These facts, in the main, had to be based on the occupation of the 
father even in the case of the girls, since the occupation of the mother, 
except in cases of the demise of the father, was not asked for in the 
questionnaire. The outstanding conclusion is the fact that such a large 
percentage even of the boys was on the side of choosing vocations 
widely different from those of their fathers. Of the 252 boys, 180 
or 71 per cent and 324 of the 341 girls or 95 per cent of the group 
of girls wanted to be something entirely different. Only 34 boys or 
13 per cent and 6 girls or 1 per cent desired to pursue exactly or 
about the same line of work as the parent. This may indicate that 
parents are not dictating children’s careers so much as formerly, that 
they are not sufficiently enthusiastic about their own work to interest 
others, or that boys and girls are becoming more independent in their 
choices. 
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Now we come to the questions, ‘“What were the drawbacks in the 
study and what were the benefits derived from the investigations ?”’ 

In the first place, there was scarcely enough time in the home 
room period, packed with routine matters of the school and the scene 
of all of the extras that come up in a large school system, to devote 
suficient time to the investigation of so broad a field of study as 
vocations. Despite the fact that great effort was made to leave cer- 
tain days entirely clear for this investigation, there was often some 
extra-school announcement that had to be made or some all-school 
project that had to be considered. This fact thwarted the continuity 
and scope of the study somewhat. 

Second, perhaps in some cases boys and girls, in viewing so broad 
a field of occupations, in seeing so many possibilities of labor, became 
bewildered as to what one of the many they should choose. Many 
perhaps in realizing how much preparation was necessary and how 
long and difficult the road to success was in various occupations, were 
somewhat discouraged as well. This possible bewilderment and dis- 
couragement, however, might better come early, while as yet financial 
pressure was not pushing them into work for which they were neither 
prepared nor adapted. 

Third, comes the drawback of impulsiveness on the part of youth, 
the enthusiasm for one thing to-day and for something entirely differ- 
ent to-morrow. Many will contend that sophomores in high school 
are too young to make lasting decisions regarding their life work and 
that they are too fickle in their tastes at this time for any supposed 
decisions to be of value. There is no doubt much truth in this. How- 
ever, unless one starts early to consider his future he is apt to flounder 
woefully when he gets out of school and to waste much time by 
the trial and error method. He also finds himself out of public school 
with little if any foundation work for the vocation which he finally 
decides to pursue. 

These seem to have been the outstanding drawbacks. The bene- 
fits derived from the study seem to be greater in number and import. 

First, the study of vocations directed the attention of the boys 
and girls in a definite, organized way to their life work. They were 
led to realize that it was their business to give careful thought and 
consideration to what they were going to do in the near future as 
contributing citizens in some community. 
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Second, it made them see that there is a decided connection be- 
tween their work in school and their work after leaving school. It 
motivated their study of school subjects, in many cases, by revealing 
the connection of such subjects to actual problems arising in the work- 
a-day world. 

Third, it made them realize that they were not limited to ten or 
a dozen occupations by revealing to them the vast field of possibili- 
ties, and giving them at the same time reliable information concern- 
ing many occupations of which they had not even heard before. 

Fourth, it opened up to them the requirements, advantages, dis- 
advantages, and scope of many new lines of endeavor. It directed 
their attention to the foundation that they must have to enter the 
different occupations and helped them to plan their high school course 
to fit such an occupation best. Educational guidance rather than 
vocational guidance was the goal of teachers and director alike. 

Fifth, it increased the respect of the boys and girls for various 
types of work by revealing how much there is even to simple and 
humble work when one studies possibilities carefully. The dignity 
and worthwhileness of “good hard work’’ was emphasized and the 
strength of character that may be gained from such work was proved 
by research and observation. 

Sixth, it taught them the courtesies of an interview and enabled 
them to meet interesting, active business and professional men and 
women in real, business situations. It also motivated the writing of 
actual letters, since their information was to be first hand informa- 
tion wherever possible. 

Seventh, it provided a means of looking at themselves objectively 
and of talking over their individual problems with their home room 
teachers who were in the majority of cases interested counselors. The 
study of themselves for the purpose of finding out their capabilities 
was presented as a very natural thing and thus the danger of a forced, 
artificial, introspective kind of self-analysis was avoided. Frank dis- 
cussions of capacities, tendencies, and limitations with the teachers 
who followed them from day to day with intelligence and interest 
brought more than one to a wholesome seriousness of attitude toward 
his life’s work that promised to be worthwhile. This faculty of be- 
coming objective about themselves may be a great asset throughout 
life to those who acquired it. 
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Eighth, it led them to consider the correlation between their health 
and their work; between their use of leisure and their daily task; be- 
tween their preparation for work and their success. _ 

Ninth, it afforded them a chance and a reason for investigating 
the opportunities offered them by their own city, incidentally making 
them more alert to the “‘acres of diamonds” near at hand and in- 
creasing their civic pride. 

Tenth, it should again be emphasized that the director of the 
study and her home room teachers did not think for a minute that 
the choices made by the pupils would be final but they do believe that 
the increased interest in planning school courses and in talking about 
their future occupations is indicative of the fact that the young 
people who made the study will enter upon their life work with much 
more intelligence than will those who have not made such a study. 
They believe that the students who have a goal in view and who 
know the advantages and disadvantages, the true conditions and op- 
portunities of various vocations, are likely to be more alive to op- 
portunities in school and out, and less apt to be drifters. They be- 
lieve that the vocational study in home room organization at Central 
High School is reacting to the advantage of the three groups con- 
cerned: the student, the school and the city of Tulsa. 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH 
CONSTRUCTIONS WITH MEASURES 
OF THEIR IMPORTANCE 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, ANNIE L. EVANS, 
LAURA H. V. KENNON anv EDITH I. NEWCOMB 
Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


T IS of obvious importance to the teaching of English to have 
an adequate and accurate list of English constructions; and to 
have at least an approximate estimate of the importance of each of 
them. Other things being equal, the greater the importance of the 
construction, the earlier its understanding and use should be taught, 
both to natives and to foreigners learning English. 

One is tempted to suppose that standard English grammars con- 
tain such a list in a form convenient for reference; but this is not 
so. One is also tempted to assume that any person experienced in 
teaching English and possessed of good judgment could assign ratings 
for importance which would be substantially accurate; but this also 
is probably not so. 

There are many reasonable ways of obtaining an approximately 
accurate list. That which we used in compiling this inventory was 
to start with one of the best lists available in gram.nars and extend it 
by reading widely and adding to the list every construction found in 
the reading which was not in the list. So we began with a list com- 
piled from H. Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English, and read 
as follows: 

I. Two hundred and fifty pages of a widely used reader for Grade 
III, containing 2,644 cases of Construction 1, a simple statement in 
the ordinary order, as “‘T like that book.” 

II. Four hundred sixty-one pages of compositions written during 
a year by eleven pupils in Grade V in an excellent private school, 
containing 2,982 cases of Construction I. 

III. Three hundred ninety-six pages of compositions written dur- 
ing a year by ten pupils in Grade II in the same private school, con- 
taining 3,083 cases of Construction 1. 
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IV. Random pages from the Encyclopedia Britannica, containing 
2,597 cases of Construction I. 

V. Random pages from Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, containing 
2,001 cases of Construction 1. 

VI. About 25 pages each from Black Beauty, Hawthorne's The 
Chimaera, Little Women, Mowgli’s Brothers, and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, containing in all 2,079 cases of Construction 1. 

VII. (a) The first 25 pages of each of two elementary textbooks 
in algebra, containing 612 cases of Construction 1. (b) Almost 
80 pages of a book on geography, containing 473 cases of Construc- 
tion 1. (c) Acollection of the poems most commonly found in read- 
ing books from Grades I to VIII, plus Macaulay’s Horatius and 
Gray’s Elegy, containing in all 530 cases of Construction 1. 

VIII. The United States Constitution, about 5,500 words from 
James’ Golden Bowl, and almost 5,500 words from the Britannica, 
containing in all 1,112 cases of Construction I. 

Our total count thus includes 18,113 cases of Construction 1. These 
counts were tabulated in 45 sections as shown in Table 1, which 
gives the number of occurrences of Construction 1 in each section. 


TABLE I 
Tota Count or 18,113 Cases oF ConstRucTION 1, AccoRDING TO SECTION 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Torat Count oF 18,113 Cases or Construction 1, ACCORDING To SECTION 

















| ae 

Number of 

No. | Section | Occurrences 
of Con- 

| struction 1 

— | ——__——- | —J 
15 A Fifth Grade Pupil’s Compositions. | 117 
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17 An Eleventh Grade Pupil’s Compositions. 298 
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28 Sleepy Hollow. . <a 422 
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2 | Gray’s Elegy and 20 Other Poems. 270 
33 Horatius and 7 Other Poems..... i 260 
34 Algebra I, pp. 1-25.......... 178 
35 Algebra II, pp. 1-25. . Ewe 209 
36 | Algebra III, problems. 225 
37 | Geography, pp. 1-85... 473 
38 | U.S. Constitution ..... 215 
39 | H. James, Golden Bowl. . | 257 
40 | Encyclopedia Britannica I. . 640 
40 | a os 595 
2 ws Ill i 657 
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45 | Bartlett, Familiar Quotations 2,001 
Total eter wits ana oot 18,113 








Since this reading included 18,113 cases of Construction 1, 
any construction which occurs one-tenth as often as Construction I 
should have occurred about 180 times in our reading; and so on. The 
constructions which are in general one ten-thousandth as frequent 
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as Construction 1 should on the average appear about twice in an 
amount of reading such as ours; and the constructions which are in 
general two ten-thousandths as frequent as Construction 1 should 
on the average appear three or four times in an amount of reading 
such as ours. For any single one of these rare constructions, however, 
we must expect considerable variation due to the nature of the read- 
ing and the practices of different authors. 

Common sense and the law of probability teach that those construc- 
tions which, in reading that included eighteen thousand cases of 
Construction 1, would appear on the average twice for every eighteen 
thousand would not appear just twice in every eighteen thousand. 
Some of them might not even appear at all in a particular eighteen 
thousand. We cannot therefore maintain that our list is complete, 
or even that it includes all the constructions which are one eighteen- 
thousandth as common as Construction 1. It does, however, con- 
tain most of them and it seems best to publish it now so that Eng- 
lish scholars who are interested in the matter can add to it from 
their own memory or observation or by extending counts of the 
same sort as ours. 

There are of course two general questions which will determine 
the character and extent of such an inventory. The first concerns how 
far one shall go in including the specialized and logically or gram- 
matically eccentric constructions which we call idioms. The second 
concerns how far one shall go in including usages which are not now 
acceptable to a majority of linguistic experts. In our judgment a 
catholic policy in respect of idioms is desirable; since it is easy for 
any one at any time to separate the total inventory by any line of 
division that seems wise. If, however, ways of using English are 
omitted from the inventory ab initio, we have no means of telling 
what they were or how important they are. The second question is 
best answered by the choice of the material to be counted. If 
separate counts are made of the constructions found (a) in the writ- 
ing of authors who are beyond criticism, (b) in writing composed and 
edited by men of great intellectual ability (as in the Britannica), (c) 
in the writing and speech of men and women famed for effective use 
of language in the press, pulpit and classroom, and in other types, 
the question of usage will take care of itself. As a matter of fact, 
our records from the twenty-one school pupils include only three 
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constructions which are not used in the sections from the Britannica, 
Familiar Quotations, and other “standard” writing. Two of these 
are entirely irreproachable; the third is the colloquial use of like 
with a verb, as “J can not run like they do.” 

There are many reasonable and useful ways of estimating the 
relative importance of English constructions. All of them would 
assign much weight to frequency of use and to what may be termed 
extensity or range of use. A construction which occurred in all of 
the different books and parts of books of the reading would, other 
things being equal, be more important than a construction which 
occurred in only half of them. There are other matters that doubtless 
deserve some weight, such as the importance of the subject matters 
in connection with which each construction is used, the esthetic quality 
associated with each, the absence of alternative constructions capable 
of performing the same or nearly the same function, the rationality 
of the construction, and the aid which a mastery of it gives in under- 
standing and using other constructions. 

We have measured only frequency and range, using the number 
of occurrences per hundred thousand occurrences of Construction 1 
for the former and the number of our forty-five sections in which the 
construction appears at all for the latter. The careful counting of 
every occurrence of each of these hundreds of constructions is a 
dificult task, and can be done only by a person of special ability and 
training. The senior author was fortunate in having the services of 
Miss Edith I. Newcomb, Dr. Annie L. Evans, and Dr. Laura H. V. 
Kennon. The merit of the inventory is due chiefly to their ability and 
fidelity. There may well be some differences of interpretation even 
among experts. It would be desirable to have the same material 
analyzed independently by different persons so as to determine the 
nature and amount of the personal equation in such an analysis. 
We hope sometime to do this. We had hoped to extend the counts 
to so much reading as would contain fifty thousand cases of Con- 
struction I, and so greatly increase the reliability of these measures 
of importance; but it seems probable that the publication of the 
inventory as it stands is the best way to facilitate its extension. 
Moreover, the inventory as it stands is serviceable for many pur- 
poses of science and practice. 

We present the inventory in the arrangement which the counters 
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found useful. We give for each construction listed, (a) its fre- 
quency per 100,000 cases of Construction 1, (b) the number of sec- 
tions in which it occurs at all, and (c) a number which gives its place 
in a relative scale from 1 to 9. In computing these scale values, the 
rank for frequency was used unless the rank for number of sections 
was considerably at variance therefrom. This rarely happened, the 
correlation between (a) and (b) being .g5.* When it did happen, 
the entire record was scanned, and the rating which seemed most 
reasonable to one of us (Thorndike) was given. This was also done 
in the cases marked with a question mark, where certain circumstances 
made the counts questionable. 

Fault can be found with this inventory in respect of its general 
plan, its arrangement, its terminology, and its details. We ourselves 
are far from satisfied with it, in general or in particular. We hope 
that others, more expert in linguistics and with more time at their 
disposal, will improve upon it greatly. In spite of all its faults, how- 
ever, it will be useful. Any teacher or student of education should 
profit from reading it and using it for future reference, when in 
doubt concerning what to do about any given English construction. 


USES OF THE INVENTORY 


Our original plan included comparisons of the constructions in 
writing by young and by old, by dull and by intelligent, by writers 
deemed clear and by writers deemed obscure, in writing and in speech, 
in prose and in poetry, and in many other classes of writers and of 
writing. We could make some of these comparisons from the material 
already available, but they can be made so much better from special 
material chosen for the purpose and analyzed with the aid of the in- 
ventory that we think it wise to defer them. 

Special attention should be given to certain groups of constructions. 
The first of these comprises those rated 1, which did not occur in 
the reading more than two times, and so had a frequency per 100,000 
cases of Construction 1 of 0, 6, or II. 

A second group may be selected containing the constructions which 
seem to be difficult largely because they are illogical or subject to 
confusion. We shall be greatly indebted to any teachers and students 
of language who will send us the numbers of those thirty or forty 
constructions which seem to him to be most difficult for these reasons. 

* By Sheppard's formula. 
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A third group may be selected to contain constructions which to 
a psychologist at least seem sheer blunders, which may have arisen 
through the unwise toleration of a bad habit. Here again we shall 
be greatly indebted to any philologists or psychologists who will make 
notes of any constructions or idioms in the list which seem to him to 
be bad linguistic habits unwisely tolerated and perpetuated. 

When a construction is very rare, is difficult because of illogicality 
or confusion or both, and seems to be a sheer blunder, the prestige 
of school reading should not be permitted to support and encourage 
it. These constructions should be replaced by others in selections 
in school readers.* 

The question of what should be done with them in general may best 
be left to linguistic experts, who should, as Jesperson has coun- 
selled, be actively concerned not only in finding out what languages 
are, but in making them more precise and convenient instruments. 

The inventory, especially after it has been supplemented by expert 
ratings for difficulty irrespective of rareness, and for general linguistic 
deleteriousness, will be of service in the grade placement of reading 
material for natives, and in the sequential arrangement of exercises 
and reading for foreigners. We could, even now, pick out two hun- 
dred constructions or idioms from the list which a teacher of foreign 
beginners should never use in his conversation with them, and which 
they should never see in their first five hundred hours of study. It 
seems best, for any such selection and gradation to be made, not by us, 
but by some general consensus of experts in language and experts in 
education. 


* Except when specifically used to illustrate ignorant or provincial speech or writing. 


The Inventory follows on 
pages 587 to O10 
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TABLE II 
AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS 
Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
| 
I. KINDS OF SENTENCES 
A. STATEMENTS 
1. In the ordinary order. J like that book. 100,000 45 9 
2. In inverted order. Then came the struggle. 5,641 42 8 
3. In inverted order, with ‘there.’ There is 
a boy here. 5,641 44 8 
4. In inverted order, of ‘said he,’ etc. Yes, 
replied John. 1,198 19 7 
5. Special order for emphasis. Her music 
she really liked. 1,976 12 7 
6. Elliptical statements. John did 30 sums; 
Bob, 60. Glad to see you. Beg pardon. 6,729 45 8 
7. Exclamatory statements. How well he 
rides! 2,147 19 7 
8. Parenthetical statements. This, he told . 
her, was the end. See also 34, 35, 44, 45. 1,386 33 7 
B. SuBoRDINATE STATEMENTS 
g. Introduced by ‘that.’ They learned that 
he stole it. 9,362 45 8 
10. Introduced by ‘that,’ omitted. I told him 
he was wrong. 4,118 42 8 
11. Introduced by ‘but’ or ‘but that.” Who 
knows but that the king may be here. 17 4 2 
12. Introduced by ‘lest.? He feared lest he 
might die. 50 5 3 
13. Subordinate exclamatory statements. It 
is wonderful how well he does it. II 2 I 
14. Accusative and infinitive. They believed 
her to be a witch. 2,550 39 8 
15. Possessive and gerund. Her being a witch 
is quite conceivable. 204 15 5 
C. ComMANDs 
16. Imperative. Go home. Take your knife. 11,079 39 9 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Con?’d) 
Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
17. Imperative with ‘pray.’ Pray go home. 188 13 4 
18. Imperative with ‘you,’ ‘thou,’ ‘ye.” You 
take my advice. 156 9 4 
19. Imperative with order inverted. Mark 
you. Go ye and do likewise. 52 3 3 
20. Exclamatory. Hence! To arms! Hands 
off! 2,539 15 7 
21. Infinitive after ‘please.’ Please to open 
the door. 28 10 2 
22. First and third persons with ‘let.’ Let us 
go. Let ABC be a triangle. 1,512 27 7 
23. Third person with ‘be.’ Here be it said. 292 2 3 
D. SuBoRDINATE COMMANDS (INCLUDING 
PETITIONS) 
24. Infinitive. I told him to go. They asked 
to play with us. 226 17 5 
25. That... should, might. I gave orders 
that he should go. He begged that they 
might play with us. 55 12 3 
E. Questions 
26. All or part of the verb before the subject. 
Have you read the book? 1,750 33 7 
27. All or part of the verb before the subject 
with ‘do.’ Did you read the book? 778 21 6 
28. Introduced by an interrogative word at 
the beginning. When will you come? 3,754 26 8 
29. Interrogative word not at the beginning. 
Five times what number makes twenty? 61 3 3 
30. Interrogative word and ‘do,’ ‘does,’ “did,’ 
etc. What do you say? 646 19 6 
31. In the form of a statement. You will soon 
be ready? 2 6 3 
32. Deliberative with ‘be.’ What am I to do? 110 4 4 
33. Deliberative with ‘can.’ What can be the 
matter? 232 7 5 
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—— * 7 
Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
| Struction I struction 
| 
34. Rhetorical. Won’: I just love it? 6 I I 
35. Rhetorical with ‘should.’ Who should 
come by but the prince? 110 8 4 
36. Elliptical questions. What about going 
now? Why? When? Where? 497 13 6 
37. Parenthetic questions. The third or fourth 
—which was it?—sounded best. 28 4 2 
F. SUBORDINATE QUESTIONS 
38. Introduced by ‘if.’ She asked if J had 
slept. 204 II 5 
39. Introduced by ‘whether.’ She asked 
whether I had slept. 221 7 5 
40. Introduced by any interrogative. She 
asked how I slept. 1,584 18 , 
41. Elliptical. I did not know why. 144 4 4 
42. With infinitive. She asked when to come 
and how to reach our house. 204 17 5 
G. ExcLaMATIONS 
43. Expressing emotions. For shame! Alas! 
Dear me! Pshaw! 4,753 29 8 
44. Affirmative. Yes. Surely. Quite so. 712 23 6 
45. Negative. No. Not at all. By no means. 585 20 6 
46. Vocative. John. Come, Mary. 6,127 28 7 
H. Speciat Supyects AND OpjectTs, INCLUD- 
ING Noun CLAusEs 
| 47. ‘it’ anticipatory. /t is true that he did so. 8,004 42 
48. ‘it’ emphasizing. Jt was he who did so. 220 26 
49. ‘it’ recapitulatory. What was done about 
the matter, it ts hard to say. 188 12 4 
50. ‘it’ as indefinite object. They'll catch iz! ? ? 
51. Impersonal ‘it.’ /tistwoo’clock. /tsnows. 1,540 37 7 
52. Impersonal ‘it,’ omitted. Methinks. Me- 
thought. 61 2 2 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections 
Construction 100,000 Containing 
of Con- the Con- 
struction I struction 
53. [wo objects, indirect before direct. Give 
me a book. 4,350 43 
54. Iwo objects, indirect before direct, with 
‘to’ or ‘for.’ He gives to others the food he 
himself needs. He gives for charity half his 
income. 1,529 25 
55. [wo objects, direct before indirect, with 
‘to.’ Give a penny to the poor old man. 933 34 
56. Noun clauses, other than subordinate 
statements, commands and_ questions. 
That is what I call an insult. 10,280 43 
57. Gerund, taking the place of a noun-clause. 
He repented of having done it. His leaving 
me upset my plans. e 
Il, ADJECTIVE AND ADJECTIVAL CON- 
STRUCTIONS 
A. ADJECTIVES 
58. Ordinary use in ordinary order. Tall men. 
Last Tuesday. Too easy swimming. 195,000 45 
59. Ordinary use in inverted order. God Al- 
mighty. Tuesday next. 7 303 39 
60. Inverted order with ‘anything,’ etc. 
Something good. Nothing bad. 182 14 | 
61. Inverted order with ‘the’ and proper 
names. Charles the bold. 679 16 | 
62. Inverted order (phrase). A spirit too fine. 878 19 | 
63. Inverted order (two or more adjectives). 
A prince, brave and loyal. 1,148 28 
64. Inverted order for one of two adjectives. 
Good men and true. 442 II 
65. Nounused asan adjective. The library table. 9,428 2 
66. Gerund used as an adjective. Travelling 
expenses. 1,016 29 
67. Gerund used with a preposition. Money 
for travelling. 2,125 4! 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
68. Infinitive. Bread to eat is necessary. The 
misfortune to be lame. 6,067 45 8 
69. A possessive. Grani’s tomb. My book. 
Towa’s legislature. 82,870 45 9 
70. Thereof. The legislature thereof. 127 3 3 
71. A possessive with ‘of.’ The tomb of Grant. 6,182 29 8 
72. Partitive use of ‘of.’ Ten of the boys. Five 
of the class. 3,870 II 8 
73. ‘all,’ ‘both,’ ‘half,’ ‘each,’ with ‘of.’ All 
of us. Half of the pie. 629 27 6 
74. ‘all,’ ‘both,’ ‘half,’ ‘each,’ without ‘of.’ 
All the boys. Both girls. ,299 44 8 
75. ‘all,’ ‘both,’ ‘half,’ ‘each,’ inverted. The 
boys all came. 988 24 6 
76. Unusual order of ‘a.’ Such a good boy. 
Too great a price. 1,915 24 7 
77. Prepositional phrases, other than those of 
possession and apposition. The house on 
the hill. gO ,930 45 9 
78. Same as 77, but with the preposition 
omitted. Salem, 21,420 inhabitants. II I I 
B. PaRTICIPLES 
79. Before the noun. A singing bird. The 
allotted task. : 16,030 45 9 
80. After the noun. The result obtained. The 
day following. 8,153 45 8 
81. In a phrase before the noun. Calling to 
his dog, he set out. I ,203 21 7 
82. In a phrase afterthe noun. 4 farm bounded 
by four roads. 8,788 41 8 
83. Used predicatively. He was heard calling. 1,275 26 7 
84. Used predicatively, with ‘as.’ They 
represented me as saying ... 221 9 5 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Con?’d) 
| Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
C. ApposiTION 
85. Noun in apposition. The line AB. The 
river Rhine. 15,470 44 9 
86. Noun in apposition, with ‘of.’ The city of 
Rome. The art of writing. 1,242 30 7 
87. Noun in apposition, with ‘or.’ Scrofula, 
or the king’s evil. 834 23 6 
88. Noun in apposition, with ‘ viz.’ or ‘namely.’ 
| His heroines, namely, Helen and Dorothy. 221 16 5 
89. Noun in apposition, with ‘that is.’ The 
three boys, 1.¢., Tom, Will, and Fred. 221 10 5 
go. Noun in apposition with ‘for example.’ 
Certain trees, ¢.g., the oak and ash. 254 10 5 
: gt. Noun in apposition, with ‘as.’ Certain 
flowers, as the tulip and daffodil. 265 8 5 
g2. Clause in apposition. Thts doctrine, that 
only the fit survive, is fallacious. 1,805 36 7 
D. PrepicaTive ADJECTIVES AND Nouns 
93. Adjective after any copula. It proved 
impossible. He is bad. 26,410 45 9 
94. Noun after any copula. He is a captain. 25,630 45 9 
95. Predicative adjective after a transitive 
verb. They believed him mad. 3,162 38 8 
96. Predicative noun after a transitive verb. 
They believed Aim a madman. 977 37 6 
97. Predicative noun with ‘as.’ She went as 
4 governess. Express the result as a fraction. 1,485 26 7 
98. Predicative gerund. They regard virtue 
as seeing and following the right. 44 5 2 
99. Predicative noun, with ‘to’ or ‘into.’ He 
turned the cottage into a palace. S11 20 6 
100. Predicative noun with ‘for.’ Choose him 
for president. 458 15 6 
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| Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
| E. Apyective CLAusEs 
1o1. Introduced by ‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘that,’ etc. 
The material that the lesson needs. 30,430 39 9 
102. With the relative omitted. The material 
the lesson needs. 3,632 43 8 
103. With the antecedent omitted. Who loves 
the country, come with me. 431 4 5 
104. Introduced by ‘wherein,’ ‘whereby,’ etc. 
A test whereby we may know. 237 13 5 
105. Introduced by ‘when,’ ‘before,’ etc. The 
hour when first I knew. 326 21 5 
106. Introduced by ‘where,’ ‘whence,’ etc. The 
house where I was born. 1,888 41 7 
107. Introduced by ‘as,’ ‘such as.” Such books 
as he writes. 1,695 39 7 
108. Introduced by ‘but’ meaning ‘who—not,’ 
etc. There is not a man here but knows it. 7. 5 3 
109. Introduced by ‘which,’ as an adjective. 
They shall make a complete list, which list 
they shall place on file. 116 8 4 
III. ADVERBIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
A. ADVERBS 
110. Before the verb. He foolishly interfered. 27,720 45 9 
111. After the verb. He spoke wisely. 47,730 45 9 
112. The construction entered as No. 112 was 
improperly placed and so is omitted 
here. 
113. Between the verb and auxiliary. He was 
easily beaten. 15,246 45 9 
114. Before the adjective or adverb. He is too 
strong. 26,562 45 9 
115. Adjective used as an adverb. The day 
dawned clear. He fought hard. 2,545 21 
116. Preposition used as an adverb. 6 2 I 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Con?’d) 
Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
117. Phrase used as adverb, not prepositional. 
To be sure. I dare say. ? ? ? 
118. Adverb of emphasis. Only you may go. ? ? ? 
B. ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES 
119. Nominative absolute. The triangle ABC 
being given, draw AP. 784 20 6 
120. Nominative absolute in inverted order. 
Given the triangle ABC. 1,695 12 7 
121. Participial or adjectival phrase. They 
talked, making plans. They searched, 
eager for truth. I ,673 30 7 
122. Infinitive. They returned home, to find 
him gone. ? ? 
123. Gerund after ‘besides,’ ‘without,’ etc. I 
never hear it without thinking that... 
Instead of answering, he smiled and went 
on. 287 20 5 
124. Special use of ‘but.’ It never rains but it 
pours. II 2 I 
125. Uses of ‘while’ and ‘whereas.’ He drank 
much, whereas his son drank little. 193 9 4 
126. Prepositional phrases. I never hear it 
without the thought of . . Instead of that, 
he smiled. 1,915 44 7 
C. Cause or REASON 
127. Prepositional phrases. From this it ap- 
pears that. 4,019 43 8 
128. Participial phrases. //aving had no answer, 
I wrote again. 215 15 5 
129. Nominative absolute. Society having made 
the rule, we must conform. 673 28 6 
130. Infinitive. I rejoice to know you are well. 651 33 6 
131. Gerund, after a preposition. She admires 
you for being always good tempered. 651 33 6 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Con#’d) 
Occur- No. of . 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction! _ struction 

132. Gerund, after ‘for fear of.’ She sent me 

for fear of your tiring yourself. II I I 
133. Clauses with ‘as.’ As he was ill, he could 

not go. 1,281 35 7 
134. Clauses with ‘because.’ Because he was 

ill, he could not go. 1,805 40 7 
135. Clauses with ‘for.’ He could not go; for 

he was ill. 4,604 43 8 
136. Clauses with ‘for fear that.” He did not 

go for fear that he would get lost. 22 3 2 
137. Clauses with ‘inasmuch as.’ Inasmuch as 

you have confessed, | will not punish you. 39 4 2 
138. Clauses with ‘in that.’ Jn that he is ill, he 

feels unable to do it. 204 16 5 
139. Clauses with ‘since.’ Since AB = AC, 

AB = CD. §22 35 6 
140. Clauses with ‘the . . . that.’ The act was 

the braver, that it occurred at night. 6 I I 
141. Clauses with ‘that.’ I am glad that he 

came. 188 14 4 
142. Clauses with ‘for that.’ The king praised 

him for that he had endured the pain. 33 2 2 
143. Clauses with ‘whereas.’ Whereas the said 

tenant damaged the property, he is required 

topay... 182 7 4 

D. Concession 

Clauses introduced by: 
144. ‘though’ or ‘although’ with indicative. 

Though he is ill, he will . . . 1,844 41 7 
145. ‘though’ or ‘although’ with subjunctive. 

Though he be ill, he will . . . 282 10 5 
146. ‘though’ or ‘although’ with inversion. //l 

though he is, he will . . . 66 5 3 
147. ‘though’ or ‘although’ with no verb. 

Though ill, he will . . . 447 15 6 
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RECORD 











Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 

148. ‘though’ or ‘although’ omitted. Be he ill 

or well, he will . . . 28 3 2 
149. ‘as’ with inversion. /// as he is, he will... 94 7 3 
150. ‘granted that.’ Granted that he is ill, still 

he will . . . 6 I I 
151. ‘if,’ ‘even if.’ He is able to beat you, if 

he is ll. 61 7 3 
152. ‘may.’ He may not have money, but he has 

what is better than money. 403 25 6 
153. ‘indeed.’ The spirit indeed is willing, 

but... 50 5 3 
154. ‘for all’ or ‘for all that.’ She was strong, 

for all she was so small. 50 3 3 
155. ‘however’ with adjectives. However hard 

a 177 16 4 
156. Pronoun compounds of ‘-ever,’ ‘-soever,’ 

and ‘howso.” Whatever luxuries you pro- 

vide, he will complain. 276 9 5 
157. ‘-ever’ understood and inversion. Say 

what I will, he will . . . 28 2 2 
158. Phrases with ‘in spite of.’ Jn spite of the 

victory, he was sad. 320 17 5 
159. Phrases with ‘notwithstanding.’ Notwith- 

standing the victory, he .. . 61 6 3 
160. Phrases with ‘regardless of,’ ‘despite.’ 

Despite the victory, he... II 2 I 
161. ‘in spite of,’ ‘notwithstanding,’ etc., with 

gerunds. Despite his being so rich, he is not 

happy. 403 8 5 
(The entries for 158, 159, and 160 include no gerunds.) 

E. ConpiTion 

162. ‘if’ with indicative. Jf it rains, I shall 

not go. 5,283 44 8 
163. ‘if’ with subjunctive. Jf he be ill, I shall 

not go. I ,043 34 
164. ‘if’ understood. Please God, I shall not go. 44 4 2 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
| 
| 165. ‘if? with an elliptical. Jf approved, it 
a 116 3 3 
| 166. Inversion. Had he a grain of sense, he... 282 10 5 
167. ‘unless.’ Unless it rains, I will go. 475 31 6 
168. ‘an.’ An it please your majesty, I will... 28 2 2 
169. ‘but that.” We should have come, but 
that we had an accident. 6 I I 
170. “but for.’ We should have come, but for 
an accident. 44 6 2 
171. ‘incase.’ Incase it rains, I will not come. 3 
172. ‘in case of.’ In case of rain, telephone 
me. 50 3 3 
173. ‘provided’ or ‘provided that.’ I will 
come, provided that you do. 88 7 3 
174. ‘granting that.’ Granting that it is so, 
what follows? 17 2 
175. ‘let it be granted that.’ 17 2 
| 176. ‘say,’ or ‘say that.’ Say I succeed, will I 
eer 6 I I 
177. ‘suppose,’ or ‘suppose that.’ Suppose 
I succeed, willlbe... 66 5 3 
178. Imperative. Give me an army, and I will .. 243 7 § 
(This may perhaps be treated as a case of 
164.) 
179. Nominative absolute. God willing, we can 
conquer. 453 7 6 
180. ‘whether . . . or’. Whether they like it or 
not,he... 381 24 6 
181. ‘or’ or‘orelse.’ Hide, or he will catch you. 138 6 4 
182. ‘otherwise.’ Hide, otherwise he will catch 
you. 28 3 2 
183. Infinitive. Zo hear him talk, you would 
think... 83 8 3 
184. Gerund. Jn so doing, you will... 293 19 5 
185. Parenthetic participial phrase. Speaking 
broadly, it is . . . Put in general terms, it 
WD s-0:0 392 25 5 
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AN INVENTORY OF ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS (Con?’d) 
Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
F, Consequence; ResuLtT 
Coordinate 
186. ‘accordingly.’ It was too long; accordingly 
I sent it back. 127 II 4 
187. ‘as a result.’ He caught cold, and as a 
result, had to leave. 39 5 2 
188. ‘consequently.’ He was ill, consequently 
a 116 10 4 
189. ‘therefore.’ He was ill, therefore he... 618 32 6 
190. ‘so.’ He was ill, so he... 2,092 40 7 
191. ‘then.” They have failed; tt is then our 
dutyto... 2,401 42 7 
192. ‘hence’ or ‘thence.’ Boyle discovered it; 
hence it is called Boyle’s law. 127 8 4 
193. ‘thus.’ John weighs 190 pounds. He is 
thus the heaviest boy in his school. gil 28 6 
194. ‘that is why.’ There are few wells; that’s 
why we carry so much water. 22 4 2 
Subordinate 
195. ‘so that.” The day is cloudy, so that we 
cannot take good pictures. 353 17 5 
196. ‘that.’ Have you lost your money, that 
you look so sad. He worked so hard that 
he broke down. 1,639 32 7 
(The classification of 195and 196 is open 
to criticism. The great majority of the 
196 cases are, of course, of the sort having 
‘so’ with an adjective or adverb.) 
197. ‘whence.’ It feeds on small birds, whence 
it 1s called the Butcher bird. 6 I I 
: 198. ‘wherefore.’ Wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day . 28 4 2 
199. Infinitive. What have we done to be treated so? 94 6 3 
200. Infinitive with ‘for.’ You had only to 
mention her name, for every man to cheer. 61 7 3 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 

201. Prepositional phrase. They sang him to 

sleep. He worked himself to death. 77 5 3 

G. Decree, Proportion, MEASURE 

202. (as) .. . ‘as.’ She was as eager to go as 

I was. 1,799 31 7 
203. (as) . . . ‘as,’ with verb omitted. He was 

as bold as a lion. 431 16 6 
204. (so)... ‘as.’ Nobody is so deaf as is 

he who won't hear. 547 25 6 
205. (so)... ‘as,’ with verb omitted. No- 

body is so deaf as he who won't hear. 44 5 2 
206. ‘as.’ It varies as the square of the distance. 226 18 5 
207. ‘in proportion as.’ You gain skill in pro- 

portion as you practice. 61 9 3 
208. ‘according as.’ You gain skill according 

as you have ability. 17 I 2 
209. Prepositional phrases. To a large extent. 

Beyond ordinary men. By so few days... 3,500 40 8 
210. ‘than.’ He had more than I had. 2,225 38 7 
211. ‘than,’ with verb omitted. He had more 

than I. 3,108 40 8 
212. ‘than,’ with subject omitted. They play 

more than work. 177 II 4 
213. ‘than,’ with subject and verb omitted. 

They play more than ever. 420 15 6 
214. (so) or (such) . . . ‘that.’ I am so tired 

that I cannot work. 1,154 39 7 
215. (so much)... ‘that.”. I am so much 

fatigued that I cannot work. 17 2 2 
216. ‘but that.” The wood was not so thick 

but that she could see. 28 3 2 
217. ‘the,’ with comparatives. The more I 

learn, the more I wish to learn. 254 14 5 
218. Measures, such as 2 feet long, 10 pounds 

weight, fighting 5 days; including also 

times as, half as old, etc. 1,728 17 7 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 

219. Infinitive after ‘too.’ Too old to learn. 

Too hot to eat. 226 18 5 
220. Prepositional phrases with ‘for.’ Too old t 

for learning. Too hot for summer. 88 II 3 

H. Exception 

221. ‘beyond.’ He did nothing beyond writing 

one letter. 50 4 3 
222. ‘but.’ He did nothing but write one letter. 1,176 32 7 
223. ‘but that.’ God wants nothing but that 

people should be good. ° re) I 
224. ‘except.’ Fortified on all sides except this. 624 34 6 
225. ‘excepting.’ Fortified on all sides excepting 

this. 55 5 3 
226. ‘other than.’ Fortified on all sides other 

than this. II 2 I 
227. ‘except that.’ He did well except that he 

failed in Latin. 17 3 2 
228. ‘only that.’ I have nothing against him, 

only that I dislike his manner. 33 4 2 
229. ‘save that.’ He did well, save that he failed 

in Latin. 77 7 3 
230. ‘saving.’ Saving his eyesight, he was as 

well as ever. re) 2 I 
231. ‘saving that.’ Saving that he failed in 

Latin, he did well. 6 I I 
232. ‘save.’ In every city, save these two. 116 2 3 
233. ‘than.’ It was no other than the prince. 72 6 3 

I. MANNER, INSTRUMENT, AGENT 

234. ‘as. Do as I tell you. 2,644 44 ~ 
235. ‘as,’ with the verb omitted. He behaved 

as a child. 3,836 44 8 
236. ‘as,’ with subject omitted. He wrote as 

follows. He went as directed. 541 29 6 
237. ‘as,’ with the subject and verb omitted. 

He wrote as usual. 220 II 5 
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238. ‘as’ in parenthetical statements. As it 

appears ... As the record shows ... 690 224 6 
239. ‘as if.” He behaved as if he were insane. 817 30 6 
240. ‘as.’ Round turned he, as not deigning 

those craven ranks to see. 33 9 2 
241. ‘as though.’ He acts as though he were 

insane. 116 II 4 
242. ‘as much as,” ‘as if,’ etc., with infinitive. 

As much as tosay... 88 7 3 
243. ‘different from’ (to), ‘differently from.’ 

The war resulted differently from what we 

expected. 83 8 3 
244. ‘in the likeness of.’ He came in the likeness 

of a prince. . 6 I I 
245. ‘like’ and ‘unlike.’ Sing like a bird. 4,593 43 
246. ‘like’ and ‘unlike,’ with ‘to.”, How much 

unlike art thou to Portia. 17 2 2 
247. Colloquial use of ‘like’ with a verb. We 

won't work like they do. 6 I I 
248. ‘so that.” Place them so that they will 

touch. 304 25 5 
249. ‘such that.” Draw-a triangle such that it 

will equal this square. 77 4 3 
250. Noun groups. Bag and baggage. Neck and 

crop. 364 10 5 
251. Prepositional phrases. Stated in exact 

terms. 45,250 45 9 
252. Prepositional phrases, with gerunds. He 

earned money in mowing lawns. 2,517 42 8 
253. Participles and participial phrases. They 

came rejoicing at the news. f ? 5 

J. Pace 

254. Clause with ‘where.’ Go where you see the 

road. 1,761 30 7 
255. Clause with ‘whence.’ Go whence you came. 94 7 3 
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256. Clause with ‘whither.’ Go whither I send 
you. II I I 
257. Clause with ‘wherever’ or ‘wheresoever.’ 
Go wheresoever you can. 210 7 5 
258. Prepositional phrases. Up the hill. Down 
the road. 85,590 45 9 
K. Purpose 
259. Infinitive with ‘to.’ A sower went forth 
to sow. 5,073 44 8 
260. Infinitive with ‘in order to.’ He rose in 
order to see. 248 II 5 
261. Infinitive with ‘on purpose to.” He went 
on purpose to see tt. 33 4 2 
262. Infinitive with ‘for.’ He bought it for me 
to see. 226 18 5 
263. Prepositional phrase. For the sake of 
argument. 2,450 12 7 
264. Prepositional phrase, with gerund. For 
growing roses. ? ? 3 
265. Clauses with ‘that ... may’ or ‘that 
. might’. We sow that we may reap. 199 15 4 
266. Clauses with ‘in order that.’ 177 8 4 
267. Clauses with ‘so that.’ 221 20 5 
268. Clauses with ‘lest.’ We sow lest we be 
without food. 188 12 4 
269. Clauses with ‘and.’ I will go and see him. II I I 
L. RESTRICTIVE 
270. ‘as.’ As boys go, he is polite. He will 
come, as far as I know. 1,087 29 7 
271. ‘as regards.’ As regards health, he suc- 
ceeded. 28 3 
272. ‘for.’ He may be dead for all I know. 83 6 
273. ‘in that’ and ‘in so far as.’ He differs 
from us in that he dislikes most games. 66 5 3 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
274. Prepositional phrases. Jn science, the 
word means .. . 3,063 38 & 
275. Participial phrases. Following this idea. 
According to this arrangement. 729 29 6 
M. Time 
Clauses introduced by: 
276. ‘after.’ After he came, he... 927 31 6 
277. ‘as.’ As he came in the door, he... 2,655 38 8 
278. ‘aslong as.’ As long as he could see,he... 182 17 5 
279. ‘solong as.’ So long as he could see, he... 22 2 2 
280. ‘as often as.” As often as he came, he... 116 2 3 


281. ‘as soon as.’ Come as soon as you have 





eaten. 276 31 5 
282. ‘as late as.’ Stay as late as you can. 17 6 2 
283. ‘before.’ Before he came, he . . 800 30 6 
284. ‘directly.’ Directly he came home, he ' 
went to bed. 6 I I } 
285. ‘ere.’ Ere he comes, letus... 193 2 3 4 
286. ‘every time.’ Every time he came, he... 6 I I i 
287. ‘immediately.’ Immediately peace is made, A 
vor ° fe) I : 
288. ‘now that.” Now that peace is made, " 
we... 72 7 3 
289. ‘once.’ Once peace is made, we can go 
back to work. 88 6 3 t 
290. ‘since.’ I have hardly seen him since he ' 
came. 293 20 5 i 
291. ‘till.” He read till the lights went out. 983 27 6 [ 
292. until.” He read until the lights went out. 1,297 41 7 i 
293. ‘when.’ He read when he was not working. 9,213 45 8 ‘ 
294. ‘when that.’ When that the poor cry out, ; 
rr fe) ) I ; 
295. ‘whenever’ and ‘whensoever.’ He read 
whenever he had a chance. 204 16 5 
296. ‘while.’ Gather yerosebuds, while ye may. 1,882 37 7 
297. ‘whilst.’ He read whilst the others sang. 83 5 3 
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Phrases: 


298. Nominative absolute. The clock having 

struck, he rose to go. 464 19 6 
299. Adjective participial phrase. The doctor, 

having felt his pulse, pronounced him 

better. 2,942 32 8 
300. Adjective or participle with conjunction. 

When young, he was . . . When used, put 


away carefully. 127 9 4 
301. Prepositional phrases. In the evening, 

we... Afterthe party,he... 21,820 45 9 
302. Prepositional phrases, with a conjunction. 

While in training, they .. . 182 17 5 
303. Gerund after preposition. After his pur- 

chasing, he... 1,297 38 7 
304. Infinitive. He lived to see it. 121 10 4 
305. Nouns used as adverbs of time. One day 

we went riding. 6,265 45 8 


306. Dates. The population gained greatly in 
1925. (These cases should perhaps be re- 
corded as 301.) 2,280 17 7 


IV. COORDINATION, ARRANGEMENT 
AND ANALYSIS 


A. SpectaL CoorpiINaTE COoNJUNCTIONS 


307. ‘again,’ meaning ‘and.’ 110 II 4 
308. ‘also.’ 221 14 5 
309. ‘and even.’ 55 6 3 
310. ‘and indeed.’ 50 5 3 
311. ‘and what is more.’ II 2 I 
312. ‘as well.’ 420 23 6 
313. ‘at the same time.’ 99 10 3 
314. ‘besides,’ meaning ‘also.’ 265 24 5 
315. ‘both’... ‘and.’ 166 6 4 
316. ‘further.’ 105 II 4 
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Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
317. ‘likewise.’ 33 4 2 
318. ‘moreover.’ 215 16 5 
319. ‘not only . . . but’ and ‘not only... . 
but also.’ 237 II 5 
320. ‘too,’ meaning ‘also.’ 271 4 5 
321. ‘when,’ meaning ‘and then.” He had 
just spoken when in came John. 144 15 4 
322. ‘where,’ meaning ‘and there.’ Soon we 
reached Paris where we parted company. 61 7 3 
B. ARRANGEMENT AND ANALYSIS 
323. ‘at one time . . . at another.’ 61 5 3 
324. ‘first,’ ‘next,’ ‘last.’ 381 19 5 
325. The use of the letters or cardinal numbers, 
A. B. C., (a) (b) (c), I, II, III, ete. 99 9 3 
326. ‘first,’ ‘then,’ ‘finally.’ 116 12 4 
327. The use of ordinal numbers. ‘First, 
second, firstly, secondly, 1st, 2nd,’ etc. 171 12 4 
328. ‘for one thing . . . for another’. 33 2 2 
329. ‘half... half.” Half in jest, half in 
earnest. 22 3 2 
330. ‘in the first place... in the second 
place,’ etc. 50 6 3 
331. ‘now... now.’ 28 3 2 
332. ‘partly . . . partly.’ 29 4 2 
333. ‘sometimes . . . sometimes.’ 33 2 2 
334. ‘what with ... and what with.’ What 
with the cold and what with the rain, we 
were miserable. fe) ° I 
335. The use of words other than those speci- 
fied in 323 to 334. II 2 I 
C. ADVERSATIVE COORDINATION 
336. ‘but.’ 13 ,607 45 9 
337. ‘contrariwise.’ ° ° I 
338. ‘conversely.’ ° ° I 
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339. ‘howbeit.’ ° ° I 
340. ‘however.’ 883 27 6 
341. ‘nevertheless.’ 110 10 4 
342. ‘notwithstanding.’ 50 6 3 
343. ‘only,’ meaning ‘but.’ She is like her 

mother, only larger. 66 8 3 
344. ‘on the contrary.” 17 I 2 
345. ‘on the other hand.’ 44 3 
346. ‘rather,’ meaning ‘but.’ He is no coward, 

rather he is in many ways very brave. 99 II 4 
347. ‘still,’ meaning ‘but.’ You argue well, 

still I am not convinced. 121 15 4 
348. ‘though,’ meaning ‘but.’ She writes, 

though not under her own name. 39 6 
349. ‘withal.’ 39 4 
350. ‘yet.’ 1,225 31 
V. CERTAIN VERBS AND VERB PHRASES 

A. Do, Dip, ETc. 

351. As a principal verb, meaning ‘accom- 

plish,’ ‘perform,’ etc. She did many 

things in the house. 1,418 39 7 
352. As a principal verb, meaning ‘finish,’ ‘be 

through,’ etc. I am done with you. The 

meat 1s done. 17 3 2 
353. Representing any other verb. Carry 

your gun as I do mine. 193 7 4 
354. For emphasis. I do like it. Do come. 2,661 31 7 
355. With inversion. Seldom did I see him. 110 7 4 
356. With negative. He does not wish to go. 2,346 37 7 
357. Archaic, poetic, and special effects. I do 

solemnly swear. Thou art the angel who 

did preserve me. 72 5 3 


(For the use of ‘do’ in questions see 27 
and 30.) 
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Construction 100,000 +«Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I _ struction 
B. May 
358. Permission. You may go now. 2,263 14 7 
359. Uncertainty. She might not have heard 
you. 938 33 6 
360. Meaning ‘can.” They defended them- 
selves as best they might. 1,341 26 7 
361. Meaning ‘ought.’ You may be thankful 
that you escaped. 66 5 3 
362. Very weak sense of permission. I may 
note that...I1 may as well confess 
eG... 33 4 2 
363. With ‘well’ to express propriety, absence 
of doubt, etc. You may well be thankful. 61 8 3 
(For uses of ‘may’ in wishes, concession, 
and purpose see 397, 152, and 265, re- 
spectively.) 
C. Verss Expressinc DETERMINATION, IN- 
TENTION, ETC. 
364. ‘bent on.’ 6 I I 
365. ‘decide.’ II 2 I 
366. ‘determine.’ ° ° I 
367. ‘have a mind.’ ) ° I 
368. ‘be going.’ I am going to speak. 105 13 4 
(Some of the cases may be of merely 
future meaning.) 
369. ‘intend.’ 17 3 2 
370. ‘make up one’s mind.’ 28 3 2 
371. ‘set one’s heart on.’ 6 I I 
372. ‘will.’ I will speak; you cannot stop me. ? ? 4 
D. Verss Expresstnc Hasituat ACTION 
373. ‘be given to.’ ° ° I 
374. ‘go on.’ 28 4 2 
375. ‘keep on.’ 28 I 2 
376. ‘used.’ 121 2 3 
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Occur- No. of 
rences per Selections’ Relative 
Construction 100,000 Containing Scale 
of Con- the Con- Value 
struction I struction 
377. ‘will.’ 823 24 6 
378. ‘would.’ 3,660 37 8 
379. “be wont to.’ 6 I I 
E. Verss Expressinc Necessity, Durty, 
DESIRABILITY 
380. ‘be.’ He ts to go to bed now. 110 6 4 
381. ‘be bound.’ II I I 
382. ‘be obliged.’ II 3 I 
383. ‘cannot but.’ He could not but agree. II I I 
384. ‘cannot help.’ 342 21 5 
385. ‘have.’ He has to go to bed now. 458 16 6 
386. ‘have got.” He has got to go to bed now. 99 6 3 
387. ‘had better.’ 66 7 3 
388. ‘had best.’ II I I 
389. ‘must.’ 2,859 43 8 
390. ‘need.’ Need I go to bed now? 28 3 2 
391. ‘needs must.’ A soldier needs must obey. II I I 
392. ‘ought.’ 359 20 5 
393. ‘shall.’ He shall preside at all meetings. ? ? 4? 
394. ‘should.’ He should have asked your per- 
mission. I ,065 36 7 
F. Expressions oF Wish 
By subjunctives: 
395. Subject first. God save the King. 77 3 3 
396. Inverted order. Long /ive the King. 39 2 2 
397. With ‘may.’ May he defend our laws. 155 8 4 
398. Elliptical. Had I but known. Would that 
it were $0. Iss 6 3 
By special verbs: 
399. ‘desire.’ 138 I 3 
400. ‘had as lief.’ ) Oo I 
401. ‘had rather.’ 116 4 4 
402. ‘had sooner,’ ‘had as soon.’ 6 I I 
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403. ‘prefer.’ 22 3 2 
404. ‘shall,’ in questions, meaning ‘Do you 

wish that?’ Shall I bring it tomorrow? 22 3 2 
405. ‘should like.’ 348 17 5 
406. ‘want.’ 94 3 
407. ‘will.’ Come or go, as you will. 77 7 3 
408. ‘wish.’ 182 I 4 
409. “would have.’ 629 25 6 
410. ‘would rather.’ 215 14 5 | 
411. ‘would sooner,’ ‘would as soon.’ 44 3 2 | 


G. Specta, CopuLas 











412. ‘come.’ It will come true. ? ? 4 
413. ‘fall.’ The bill falls due to-day. 22 3 2 | 
414. ‘get.’ You will get wet. 166 16 4 | 
415. ‘go.’ He had to go hungry. ° ° I | 
416. ‘grow.’ His cheek grew pale. 253 6 4 | 
417. ‘hold.’ The statement holds true. fe) ° 1 | 
418. ‘keep.’ The food will keep good. ° O° 1 | 
419. ‘lie’ This is how it /ies on my mind. 22 2 2 | 
420. ‘look.’ He looks hungry. 144 II 4 | 
421. ‘make.’ He makes a good captain. 44 3 2 | 
422. ‘prove.’ This will prove impossible. 105 12 4 | 
423. ‘run.’ The votes run in favor of Smith. 55 4 3 | 
424. ‘stand.’ How do matters stand with you? II 2 I | 
425. ‘turn.” He turned traitor. 22 3 ae 
426. ‘turn out.” He will turn out a brave man. 61 3 3 | 
27. ‘wax.’ The eyes of the sleepers waxed 
| deadly. ° ° I | 
H. Spectat Uses or Inrinitives anp Ger- | 
UNDS | 
428. Infinitive as a noun. To read is useful. 8,512 43 . 
29. Gerund as a noun. Seeing is believing. 4,538 44 4 
| 430. Infinitive to complete a verb, without ‘to.’ | 

He can swim. 4,311 30 8 


| 
L 
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431. Infinitive to complete a verb, with ‘to.’ 
He agrees to go alone. 6,475 45 8 
432. Gerund to complete a verb. He preferred 
going alone. 508 25 6 
433. Infinitive limiting an adjective. Fit to eat. 3,146 43 8 
434. Infinitive limiting an adjective, with ‘for.’ 39 3 
435. Gerund limiting an adjective. Fit for 
cating. 144 I7 4 
436. Parenthetical infinitive. To sum up. 248 20 5 
437- Exclamatory infinitive. To think that she 
is well again! 99 6 3 
438. ‘a-hunting’, ‘a-playing,’ etc. 61 2 2 
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TATEMENTS on financial matters are among the most import- 
S ant documents and reports prepared by the superintendent of 
schools. The facts thus presented enable the board of education to 
keep in touch with the school work. When these statements are used 
as publicity materials, the people are taken into confidence in regard to 
those financial problems which are of significant public concern. 
Fiscal statements and reports may be considered as measures of man- 
agement. The publicity materials published by large private enter- 
prises indicate that the value of presenting financial conditions in clear 
understandable form has been recognized. No longer do their fiscal 
reports cater to the discriminating few. Current financial periodicals 
and the press are gradually enlightening the general public in regard 
to financial statistics and reports. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS NEEDED BY EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


One must distinguish the financial reports needed by the executive 
staff from those required by the school board and the public. The in- 
formation does not differ in kind. The differences occur primarily 
in the details with which the data are presented. If a clear dis- 
tinction is made between the executive responsibilities of the super- 
intendent and the legislative obligations of the school board, the 
difference in the reports will be primarily in the nature of materials 
presented. The superintendent and the school board are both inter- 
ested in the existing financial conditions, the causes and results. The 
former is primarily concerned with conditions as they exist, while 
the latter wish to know how well operations have been performed, 
611 
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and what modifications or changes in policy presented are worthy 
of consideration. 

The executive staff must know the facts which will be helpful in 
understanding and controlling the elements that have contributed to 
the success of the year’s work, as well as those factors which have 
caused the poor conditions found in the system. Only on this basis 
should changes in policy be recommended to the school board for 
consideration and action. Principles of financial reporting have been 
established and the school executive will be required to adapt them to 
the needs of his institution. Fundamental principles will hold 
irrespective of the size of the school system, and the differences in the 
ultimate reports will exist largely in the details presented. A study 
of conditions will show that the regular reports needed by the 
administration will, in most cases, serve the school board needs 
equally well. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


The board of education and the superintendent must present to 
the public a clear and accurate interpretation of the financial condition 
of the school system. The public, in general, is interested in the 
larger policies of the board, as expressed in the educational program 
and plans for financing this program. For this reason, the state- 
ments submitted to the public should show clearly and unmistakably 
the conditions as they exist. They must be free from all unnecessary 
technicalities. The public must be able to understand the reports 
and interpret their meaning. The statements must command the 
confidence of the reader. The reports should be educative in their 
nature, raising intelligent questions relative to the schools and en- 
couraging a more detailed review and study of the summary state- 
ments and schedules attached. It may be ventured that the average 
citizen knows very little concerning the financial condition of local 
schools or the municipality in which he resides. The opposition to 
changes in or to additions to the educational programs comes prima- 
rily through false interpretations of anticipated increases in cost and 
the general adverse sentiment of the public toward heavier tax 
burdens. 

A better understanding of financial conditions and costs would 
give the public greater confidence in their administrative officials. 
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Support for public education is ordinarily assured when the tax- 
payer knows that the moneys collected in taxes are returning real 
value in service. The statements not only must be understandable by 
the public at large, but should be organized so that the critical citi- 
zen or taxpayer may review them as he does the balance sheet of a 
private corporation on the basis of sound financial and accounting 
principles. 

On the whole, the content of statements to be submitted to the 
public should not differ fundamentally from those prepared for the 
school executive or the board. The manner of presentation and the 
clarification of facts are the essential differences. Financial state- 
ments should be accompanied by explanatory statements, charts, and 
diagrams when designed for general public consumption. The illustra- 
tions should avoid propaganda. Under no circumstances should the 
facts be distorted. 

Attempts to simplify reports frequently distort the facts and lead to 
much misunderstanding. To present financial facts honestly, fairly, 
and clearly so that the public at large may understand them is a 
most difficult task. There are no fundamental principles to guide 
school officials in simplifying for public consumption financial statistics 
and school costs. Each community is uniquely different and presents 
a different problem. Experiences of others may be of help, but they 
do not permit of exact duplication. What might do for one city may 
fail in another. If the financial reports are continuously made in 
terms of sound accounting principles and supported by brief, clear 
explanations, the public will soon become familiar with their technical 
aspects. There is no reason why the general reader should not learn 
how to interpret a balance sheet for himself, and on a review of the 
reports intelligently to discriminate between extravagance and true 
economy. 

Financial statements must be so set up that the facts presented 
will reveal true economy in the operation and the maintenance of the 
public schools, and that the responsibility and accountability for 
existing conditions can be properly placed. Where school boards 
receive school moneys from other municipal authorities, the financial 
reports must clearly reveal the relationships and responsibility for the 
adequacy of the funds made available to carry on the educational 
program. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 


The data needed by any administration are secured from the 
accounts kept, and for this reason the accounting procedures and 
practices are determined largely by the statistical services required 
for the statements and reports. The management must be held 
responsible for knowing what facts are essential, and must determine 
the form in which this information can be most clearly and eco- 
nomically provided. It may be said that the accounts to be kept, their 
classification and organization, may be determined when the ad- 
ministration has designated the reports and statements which are 
essential to successful management. 

It is essential for the information of those responsible for the 
administration of the system to have determined for them the financial 
position of the school system from year to year. The causes which 
determine the financial status in any one year should be known, 
studied, analyzed, and justified. Only by understanding the causes 
underlying the results can modifications be suggested and applied in 
the plans made for the future. Conditions which lead to favorable 
and unfavorable financial situations must be known. The financial 
conditions of a school system are a resultant of the factors affecting 
the collection of revenues, the expenditure of revenues, the manage- 
ment of property and the liquidation of indebtedness. Simplicity 
and uniformity in form and content are necessarily essential to re- 
porting, and without uniformity, comparisons cannot be made. Ex- 
isting conditions cannot be analyzed fully or intelligently except by 
comparison. It is desirable that uniformity shall hold not only 
within the system, but in financial statements made by all school 
systems. 


NATURE OF FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Adequate reports on the business transactions and the administra- 
tion of the program for a fiscal period just completed or for the 
program planned for a future period require that data be provided 
on the following aspects of the school business: 

Current Financial Conditions. The financial statements should 
periodically include all operations which have taken place relative 
to income and expenditures. The major statements will require 
various supporting schedules, depending upon the local situation, 
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as, for example, reports from the treasurer, tax collectors, and the 
several departments. 

Debt Service. Financial conditions of a local school system cannot 
be fully understood without detailed facts concerning the outstand- 
ing debt. Statements of debt service must include data regarding 
outstanding bonds, loans and interest as well as the status of sinking 
funds. 

Property. The efficient operation and maintenance of property 
are dependent upon the financial reports regarding property. The 
school board and the public must be fully informed as to the program 
and policies pursued for the preservation of property. To meet 
these requirements, statements regarding insurance, depreciation, and 
values are essential. 

Funds. All funds must be reported separately. Statements must 
be carefully prepared so that no confusion regarding the various 
special funds is possible. This applies to such funds as sinking funds, 
retirement funds, the extra-curricular activities, and internal service 
funds. 

Costs. Statements of costs have become increasingly important 
in public school management. To be of value, they must be related 
to standards of achievement, and services rendered. Statements 
should be prepared so that cost data can be compared with similar 
data from other school systems operating under like conditions. 

Budget. One of the most important fiscal statements is the budget. 
It becomes the controlling instrument for all transactions during the 
fiscal period in question, and on that account management must have 
periodic statements indicating relationships between budgetary con- 
ditions and estimates. Thus only can adjustments be made and per- 
formance checked with forecasts. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY UNIFORMITY AND STANDARDIZATION 


It is equally important in financial reporting, as in all other aspects 
of school management, to insist on a uniform classification of items, 
and the standardization of content and arrangement of report forms. 
Financial statements should conform item for item with the account- 
ing record classifications, and the codes or symbols when used should 
be the same throughout. Uniformity of classification may well begin 
with financial reports, since these statements are determined by the 
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information and facts desired by management. Accounting classifica. 
tions, record keeping, stores organization, and financial reporting are 
well related, and the simpler the detail and routine work can be 
made, the more accurately and promptly will financial data be avail- 
able for use in the management of the schools. 

The size and form of reports should be uniform and consistent 
with plans adopted for all other reports. These are important 
factors because they contribute to the ease in reading and facilitate 
comparison of data reported for one period with those of another, 
as well as the reports of one system with those of another. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AND REPORTS 


Financial statements may be classified under the source of authori- 
zation. Reports may be required by the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, state educational department, municipal authority, school board, 
and the superintendent of schools. The form, arrangement and con- 
tent of these reports will depend largely on the locality and the 
specific fiscal aspect of management considered. Many states require 
that annual reports be submitted to state authorities, as, for ex- 
ample: 


It shall be the duty of the board of education to keep an accurate record of all 
its proceedings in books provided for that purpose. It shall also be the duty of 
said board to cause to be published once in each year, during the month of July, 
in at least one public newspaper printed in such district, a full and detailed 
account of all monies received by the board of the treasurer of said district, for its 
account and use and of all the monies expended therefor. . . (Education Law, 
New York, 1923, Art. 2, 321.) 


Annual school budget shall be submitted in writing, not less than twenty days 
before the usual date for levying county taxes, to the board of county commis- 
sioners; at the same time a copy of this annual budget shall also be submitted 
to the board of county commissioners and to the state superintendent of schools. 
(School Law, Delaware, 1923.) 


Duties of Secretary—He shall keep correct accounts, reporting a statement of 
the same, together with a statement of the finances of the district, at each regular 
meeting of the board, which statement shall be entered in full upon the minutes. 
(School Law, Pennsylvania, 1923, Sec. 320.) 


Every county and every district superintendent in this Commonwealth shall 
annually, on or before the first Monday of August, forward to the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction the reports of the several school districts under his 
supervision, and furnish, whenever required so to do, such additional reports and 
information as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may request. (School 
Law, Pennsylvania, 1923, Sec. 11511.) 


The secretary shall render a statement of the condition of the finances, as 
shown by the books, at any time when required by the school board, and his books 
shall always be open for inspection. (School Laws, Colorado, 1923, V1, Sec. 
131.) 


That it shall be the duty of the county treasurers to render to the secretary 
of each board of school directors, quarterly, an itemized statement of account of 
their respective districts. (School Laws, Colorado, 1923, V, Sec. 86.) 


Reports may likewise be classified according to the time when they 
are to be filed. The annual financial reports are no doubt considered 
most important and are generally required by state officials. The 
Federal Bureau of Education usually requests this information bien- 
nially. In many systems monthly reports are required of depart- 
ment heads and individuals having financial responsibilities. A sum- 
mary is made from these and submitted to the school board. There 
are other periodic reports made after investigation of special problems 
has been undertaken. No doubt the annual budgetary request is 
considered the most important report of the school system. 

Each of the reports has a different significance. The content will 
depend largely on the purposes which are to be served. Tradition 
and practice have brought about certain standard ways to report 
on definite aspects of the business relationship. School laws, state 
department and municipal regulations may be such as to preclude any 
variation from standard requirements. It will be desirable, however, 
to consider and analyze the reports separately in terms of the ele- 
ments which give them their characteristic designation. 


PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO FINANCIAL REPORTING 


The principles governing the management and accounting of 
public school funds must be considered in connection with the plan- 
ning of the financial statements. Statements must reflect or show 
clearly the facts regarding all factors peculiar to public school busi- 
ness, as, for example, the restrictions as to the use of funds, the 
special uses which may be made of certain moneys available, the 
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limitation of debt and expenditures, and special trusts placed upon the 
school officials regarding specific resources. 

The conventional financial statements, when used in education, 
should be adapted to these new purposes and uses. The more scien- 
tific management becomes, the greater will be the need of facts. 
Basic data to be of service should be analyzed in order that a better 
understanding of conditions can be had, and in order that judgments 
and decisions can be substantiated. The management must be able 
to forecast and anticipate change. Hence the statements of finances 
must be amenable to such statistical control as will reflect tendencies 
and trends. Relationships do exist between the business transactions 
and the resulting fiscal condition. It is important for any manage- 
ment to determine these relationships, how significant they are, and 
what influence they are having in the system. It is this type of 
statistical data and the possibilities they present for analysis and 
interpretation which offer great possibilities of consequential values 
to modern management. 

The effective control of the resources and expenditures of a local 
school system necessitates, along with a carefully planned program, 
periodic statements of financial conditions in order to check fore- 
casts with realities. It is a mere platitude to say that this is basic 
to efficient operation of the organization. No intelligent analysis of 
achievement can be made nor can budgetary estimates be intelligently 
substantiated without them. As a rule, the calendar month repre- 
sents the period for which most statements are made. In certain 
aspects of the business, weekly or daily statements are necessary. 
The dates for the monthly reports usually coincide with the time 
set for the regular meeting of the school board. The periodic state- 
ments of most importance are: 

1. Statements of fiscal condition of appropriations or of budget. 

2. Statements of financial conditions at end of month, as con- 
trasted with other periods. 

Statement from tax collector. 

Statement from treasurer. 

Statement from stores. 

Special statements; these prepared on specific request of the 
board or set up to clarify certain proposed plans or special 
conditions. 
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Naturally, these statements will differ in different types of school 
systems. The statements needed in systems where school boards are 
fiscally independent will not be the same as those prepared in cases 
where the board is dependent. Fundamentally, differences in financial 
responsibility will not alter the essential need of financial statements. 


PRINCIPLES BASIC TO THE PREPARATION OF FISCAL REPORTS 


The management of the financial affairs of a public school system 
divides itself into two major parts: first, the responsibility for the 
policies which have to do with the establishment of a program, and 
second, the responsibility in seeing the program carried out. The 
school board must approve the policies, and are responsible to the 
public for the actions of the staff to whom they have delegated the 
responsibilities for carrying on the program. The superintendent 
who is held responsible for the program must know the facts which 
will help him to clearly view the situation from every angle. The 
following summary of principles is suggested as a guide in the con- 
sideration of the type of financial facts that are currently necessary: 

1. Data must be clear, accurate, and reliable. 

2. Reports must be consistent with fundamental accounting theory 
and procedure. 

3. Each statement must serve a definite known purpose. 

4. Reports must be in accordance with accepted form, terminology, 
and content generally conforming to the best educational prac- 
tice. 

5. In so far as possible, reports should be consistent with the form 
adopted by other enterprises. 

6. Each statement must serve the executive and the board by pro- 
viding desired facts so arranged to permit of intelligent con- 
sideration. 

7. They must be useful. 


The financial statements requested must supply facts through which | 
questions of the following type may be answered: 
1. Does the utmost economy prevail in producing the service re- 
quired of the schools? 
a. If not, where are the weak spots? 
b. Are the weaknesses due to personnel, administration, ma- 
chinery, or materials? 
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2. Does the cost of the standards established and in operation 
warrant their continuance? 

3. Compared with other school systems of similar organization 
and achievements, are the services rendered correspondingly 
economical ? 

4. Considering the cost of new projects contemplated, is the 
change warranted educationally or economically? 

5. Can the community afford the present and the increasing cost 
of the growing program? 

6. Why do apparent high costs of various items of the budget 
persist ? 

7. What modifications in procedure or practices will give a greater 
service return through increased costs ? 


DEPARTMENTAL AND INDIVIDUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The larger the organization, the more the executive will delegate 
responsibilities and the more he will be dependent upon the reports 
from departments and individuals in regard to the conditions and 
the achievements in their respective departments. Fundamentally, 
the financial statements made by these various officers to the super- 
intendent must be consistent in form, content, and principles with 
those which are to be the reports for the system as a whole. They 
should present the facts which answer the same type of questions 
for the department as the general reports do for the whole organiza- 
tion. Some of these reports may deal with special, specific, or one 
financial aspect only, as, for example, reports of the tax collector, 
the treasurer, the school principal directing extra-curricular activities, 
the supervisor of school lunches, or the individual in charge of the use 
of the building for other than school purposes. Each activity may 
require a specific type or form of report. Yet, fundamentally, the 
principles considered in the designing of the form of report, the 
manner of preparation, and organization and arrangement of similar 
content should be the same. 


REPORTS SHOWING FINANCIAL CONDITION AT CLOSE OF A 
FISCAL PERIOD 


Considering the nature of the public school enterprise, financed 
as it is from year to year largely on money directly raised annually 
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through local taxes or by appropriations of municipal authorities, the 
financial condition existing at the close of each fiscal period has a 
direct bearing on the financial program for the next. It is most im- 
portant for those in responsibility to know the actual financial condi- 
tions at that time and when called upon to be able to show these 
conditions clearly to the public. A statement which gives the rela- 
tionship between the various assets and liabilities of the district is 
no doubt the best means for showing this condition. 

The school board has the same responsibilities for certain kinds 
of funds which correspond to those of a private corporation. In 
addition, the board may be subject to control because of legal limita- 
tions or local restrictions. ‘These conditions create differences in the 
relationships of the resources or assets and the liabilities of a school 
system beyond those already described. They are important when 
considering the construction of statements showing financial condi- 
tions. Special funds, including teachers’ pensions, endowments, or 
sinking funds, over which the board has only the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a trustee, create additional variations in the relation- 
ships between the assets and liabilities. 

The conventional way of showing the relationship between assets 
and liabilities in current conditions is in the financial statement called 
the “balance sheet.’’ The principles applicable to the preparation of 
this statement for public schools are not wholly the same as those 
of a private enterprise. The factors pointed out above create these 
distinctions and their application to the construction of a balance sheet 
should be recognized. 

The fact that all available funds for a public school system are 
not interrelated and that property is not an asset, in the same sense 
as in a private enterprise, requires an additional group of financial 
statements or exhibits, which do not necessarily show financial con- 
ditions but which point out certain facts regarding fiscal affairs and 
reflect the policies pursued by the administration of the local system. 
These reports are essential in setting forth stewardship clearly. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ANNUAL STATEMENTS SHOWING 
FINANCIAL CONDITION AND OPERATION 


The periodic reports required by the administration must show 
the various transactions that have occurred during that period. These 
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transactions are classified according to definite accepted accounting 
practice and provide a means for a careful analysis of financial con- 
ditions, and when compared with similar previous periods, they pro- 
vide essential information pertaining to the financial transactions 
as they occur. The statement which is made at the close of the 
fiscal period or year is usually called the statement of operation 
and includes a summary of former balances, receipts, and expenditures 
and resulting balances. This statement of the operations when prop- 
erly prepared helps to explain the balance sheet and provides a means 
for coérdinating the financial condition as found with the various 
transactions which have occurred and which have created the change. 
To show fully the manner in which these transactions were made 
and the influences they have had on the finances, further supporting 
statements must be prepared. A summary of the more important 
of these statements arranged and classified as to type are as follows: 


A. Statements of the operations of the school system as a whole. 

1. Such individual exhibits as are necessary to clarify the state- 
ments in A. 

2. Such exhibits as will show the operations of special trust 
funds, or special services. 

B. Statement of Surplus Accounts. 

C. Statements of income and receipts. 

1. Exhibits showing relationship between actual receipts and 
estimates. 

2. In independent districts, statements showing tax exemptions 
and delinquencies. 

D. Detailed statement of expenditures. 

1. By such classification as will show all facts clearly. 

E. Statements of school plant or permanent property. 

1. Such other exhibits as will show insurance, maintenance 
policies, and depreciation. 

Statement of stores. 

Statement of bonds and sinking funds. 

1. With such supporting statements as will point out clearly 
actual conditions of sinking fund in relationship to outstand- 
ing debt and obligations. 

H. Statements of all special funds. 


I. Statement of the budget. 


ie 
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Statement of ability to pay. 
Statement of cost. 
Statement of audit. 


< rao 


. Statements of specialized activities. 


STATE AND FEDERAL FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Every state in the union requires that school boards submit an 
annual financial report.’ In fact, there may be a number of reports 
related to fiscal affairs submitted during the year; for example, re- 
ports in the nature of applications or claims for appropriations or 
state aid, and annual statistical reports dealing with financial matter. 
In some states, these reports, except in the case of cities, are sub- 
mitted to the county where summaries are prepared and forwarded 
to state offices; while in other states each organized unit or district 
submits at the close of the year its report directly to the state office. 

The tabulation of the data from these reports is then made a 
part of the annual or biennial report of the state commissioner or 
board of education. The following principles will be helpful if 
considered in preparing these reports, and if followed will greatly 
facilitate the work in local school systems: 


1. State authorities should plan to reduce these reports to a 
minimum. 

2. The reports should conform in arrangement, content, form, and 
code to standard accepted classifications of public school ac- 
counting. 

3. The reports should be uniform in size and not exceed 9” x 12” 
in size in order that they can be conveniently filed locally. 

4. The printed summary of data should be uniform and published 
within a reasonable period after data are received. 

5. Duplicate blanks should be sent to all districts. 


The school officials should observe the following principles: 

1. Reports should be carefully and accurately prepared. 

2. Reports should be promptly filed with state office. 

3. Reports should be made in duplicate and one copy, as accurately 
developed as the original, retained for future reference. 


1 Smith, J. E., Financial Responsibilities of School Officials. University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Although the Federal Bureau of Education requests a fiscal report 
biennially, the principles set forth above hold. These reports have 
done much to standardize and improve the classification in public 
school accounting. 


SUMMARY 


The criterion for judging financial reports is the use which is to 
be made of them. The more efficient the organization, the greater 
will be the significance attached to the importance of statistical data 
relating to the fiscal affairs of the school system. The management 
has no other way to check plans and estimates with actual results and 
achievements except through intelligently prepared reports. 

Accounting is basic to worthwhile reporting, and bookkeeping facts 
as such have little use except as they contribute in some way to the 
improvement of management. All the activities related to the busi- 
ness affairs must be supervised, and as the administration of public 
school systems becomes less and less an opinionated procedure, the 
fiscal statements will have more and more meaning to those who are 
responsibile. Present practice is a poor index of the value of these 
reports to school management; the realization of their full possibilities 
is still to come. 

Private enterprise has developed through experience certain definite 
forms and arrangements for presenting the fiscal affairs of the busi- 
ness. These statements constructed on conventionally accepted prin- 
ciples have an important significance when analyzed and interpreted 
by the initiated. Furthermore, reliable statistical information pro- 
vides one of the essential bases for formulating administrative 
policies. Executive control of public school affairs, to be effective, 
must be based upon a well-planned system of records, and the analysis 
of the data thus made available. It is rather common to say that 
when collecting, classifying, summarizing, presenting, and interpreting 
these statistical data, it is necessary to adhere closely to statistical 
principles, theory, and methods. 


This is the fifth in a series of eight articles by Professors N. L. Engelhardt 
and Fred Engelhardt. The sixth will appear in an early number 
of THE Recorp 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS USED IN TEACHING 
BEGINNERS TO WRITE * 


HIS is an experimental study of 

two principles underlying methods 
of teaching beginners to write, direct 
learning versus mechanical aid. Four 
methods are studied: (I) groove tracing, 
supplemented by sandpaper outline trac- 
ing and finger tracing; (II) transparent 
paper tracing; (III) direct learning 
(child attempts to copy freehand from a 
model); and (IV) combination of me- 
chanical aids and direct learning. 

Data for this study came from 245 
kindergarten children of three repre- 
sentative public schools in New York 
City, who had had no previous training 
in writing. The training by means of 
the differentiated methods extended over 
a period of fifteen days, for five minutes 
each day, during which time each group 
was trained in only one of the four 
methods. This was followed by a train- 
ing period of seven days, two and one- 
half minutes each day, for copy 
work, followed by and one- 
half minutes of memory work, during 
which period the direct learning method 
only was employed. Records of actual 
writing were obtained from all children 
every fifth day for the first fifteen days. 
Records for both copying and memory 


* By Oscar Edward Hertzberg, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 214. 


two 


work were obtained daily for the last 
seven days of the experiment. The writ- 
ing was scored on a quality scale con- 
structed by the author for the purposes 
of this experiment. ‘The variables ob- 
tained previous to the experiment for 
the purpose of finally equating the groups 
were mental age, chronological age, and 
scores on three different motor tests 
constructed for the purposes of this ex- 
periment. Correlations found between 
each of the five variables and final writ- 
ing scores showed that motor test III 
(.772 =.04) and mental age (.518 + .078) 
gave the best measures on which the 
groups could be equated. 

For the experiment as a whole Group 
III, which employed the direct learning 
method, showed the greatest amount of 
improvement, increasing from an aver- 
age quality score of 3.10 at the end of 
the first week to a final average score 
of 6.02. Group IV, which employed the 
combination method, ranked second, in- 
creasing from an average quality score 
of 3.00 at the end of the first week’s 
training period to a final average score of 
5.05. Group II, which employed the 
transparent paper tracing method, ranked 
about the same as Group I, increasing 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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from an average quality score of 2.97 
at the end of the first week’s training 
period to a final average score of 4.28. 
Group I, which employed the groove 
tracing method, supplemented by sand- 
paper outline tracing and finger tracing, 
increased from an average quality score 
of 3.13 at the end of the first week’s 
training period to a final average score 
of 4.30. 

The purpose of the last seven days of 
the experiment was to determine what 
would be the effect upon the groups 
which had been using artificial devices 
up to this time of presenting them with 
training in actual writing. The points 
gained during this period by the different 
groups are as follows: Group III, 1.17; 
Group IV, .83; Group II, .70; Group 
I, .5o. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Groups I, II, and IV, 
respectively, made a greater gain in 
points during these seven days than they 
had made during the previous fifteen 


days of the experiment. During this 
period, the children in all groups were 
able to do nearly as well in the memory 
work as they were able to do in copying 
from the model. 

A further study was made of the 
scores of Group III as related to the 
five variables obtained prior to the ex- 
periment, and a formula was worked out 
by which one may determine within the 
limits of legibility and non-legibility in 
writing whether a child has reached that 
period in his development when it would 
be profitable to give him systematic train- 
ing in writing. 

The results of this experiment indi- 
cate that children introduced to writing 
by means of the direct learning method 
acquire skill in writing more rapidly, 
build up fewer irrelevant habits, and 
develop a more enduring interest in the 
writing process than do children intro- 
duced to writing through the use of 
mechanical aids. 


THE ACCESSIBILITY OF RURAL SCHOOL HOUSES 
IN TEXAS* 


THE PROBLEM 


HE existence of the one-teacher 

school in America is due mainly to 
the requirements of accessibility of rural 
school houses. An increase in the size 
of the pupil group is at the expense of 
accessibility. Consolidation programs 
and other efforts at increasing the size 
of the pupil group at rural high school 
centers are examined from the stand- 
point of the effect upon accessibility. 


FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS IN 
REDIRECTION 
While inaccessibility is more pro- 
nounced in the more sparsely populated 


areas, it is present in all levels of density 
of rural population. 

Administration policies generally favor 
annexations of small rural school dis- 
tricts without guarantees of accessibility. 

The procedure employed in this study 
for accounting for the right angle turn 
in roads involves a new interpretation 
of the locus of points equidistant from 
a rural school house in Texas. By this 
procedure the area of accessibility around 
a rural school house is thirty-four per 
cent smaller than if the circle is used 
to describe the locus of points equidistant 
from the school house. 

In the absence of transportation provi- 


* By Albert S. Blankenship, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Bdvw- 
cation, No. 229. 
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sion should be made for the maximum 
area of accessibility for larger children 
without requiring smaller childrento walk 
the greater distances. This recognition of 
the difference in walking ability of the 
two groups will increase accessibility for 
both groups. This proposal, applied to 
the usual rural school situation, implies 
the retention of existing rural schools 
for smaller childern and the establish- 
ment of new central schools for larger 


children. 


Where groups within the limits of ac- 
cessibility are too small for an economic 
one-teacher unit, transportation should 
be instituted to build the group to one- 
teacher size. For larger groups of chil- 
dren than the one-teacher unit trans- 
portation of teachers is more economic. 

Temporary rural school buildings are 
recommended because of (a) the need of 
funds for other rural school purposes, 
(6) the uncertain distribution of rural 
populations twenty years hence, (c) the 
unpredictable nature of rural school ob- 
jectives of the future, and (d) the 
greater accessibility of numerous small 
rural school buildings. 


Taxation privileges of the village 
should not, in the absence of transporta- 


tion, extend beyond walking accessibility 


of children. In the employment of trans- 
portation the state should require that 
routes be accessible to all the rural homes 
in the district. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
FINDINGS 


The procedure described for the con- 
struction of an accessibility map of the 
rural school houses of the county has the 
advantages of providing a more true and 
more graphic statement of accessibility 
than if the usual methods are employed. 
The areas of inaccessibility and overlap- 
ping are more readily located. Ad- 
ministration will therefore become aware 
of problems of inaccessibility not pre- 
viously known to exist. 

State and county administration should 
be influenced in the direction of establish- 
ing guarantees of accessibility in all con- 
solidation or other programs involving 
change in rural school site or boundary 
line. These guarantees should remove 
much of the opposition to legitimate pro- 
posals in consolidation of rural schools. 

While the investigation is confined 
largely to Texas the results have nation- 
wide application because there is practi- 
cally as great range of rural population 
density in Texas as in the nation as a 
whole. 


THE GRADE PLACEMENT OF CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES * 


THE PROBLEM 


HE study of the difficulty of tasks 

which public school children are 
called upon to perform seems to be 
one of the possibilities for the im- 
provement of instruction and of learn- 
ing which may be utilized profitably 
to a much greater extent than it has 


* By C. O. Mathews, Ph.D. Teachers College, 


No. 241. 


been in the past. By statistical analysis 
factors of difficulty and their respective 
contributions in determining the difficulty 
level of various tasks can be discovered. 
Such knowledge would be of the highest 
practical value to teachers, administra- 
tors, textbook writers, and others upon 
whose judgment and skill depend the 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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proper organization of elements and the 
proper placement of materials to provide 
for maximum possibilities in learning. 

The present investigation was under- 
taken for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which pupils in the public 
schools, in grades four to twelve in- 
clusive, comprehend various types of cur- 
riculum materials in the social studies. 
It was proposed to discover the degrees 
of comprehension in terms of pupil’s re- 
sponses to objective questions on many 
samples of materials. It was thought 
that a knowledge of the difficulty levels 
of numerous samples of many kinds of 
materials would be of greater value to 
those interested in curriculum construc- 
tion than the intensive analysis of a few 
selections. From these findings grade 
placements could be suggested, in so 
far as difficulty is concerned, in ac- 
cordance with any desired degree of 
comprehension. 

Since one of the immediate purposes of 
the study was to determine the degree 
of comprehension at various age and 
grade levels for a representative sampling 
of materials of a certain course of study,! 
it was decided to chose all samples 
from this source. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


By the use of numerous criteria such 
as word difficulty, length of sentences, 
and complexity, a large number of selec- 
tions were chosen in such a way as to 
be fairly representative of the materials 
in this course of study, and to cover a 
considerable range of probable interest 
and difficulty. The recent tendency to 
use a larger amount of graphic material 
in elementary and high school textbooks 
in the social studies made it desirable to 
include many types of these materials in 
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the investigation. The numbers and 
kinds of samples chosen were as follows: 


Episodes 


OO, PEE Th er 10 
Descriptions, Expositions, etc.......... 10 
Newspaper Articles .............. soon 
Oe TT er oe 12 
TE ich ngceest ee cavcn nd Gem 6 
Cisemtar Graphs ..... 20.0.0. sccccves 4 
5 Perr reerrr er 5 
ED, iiivenes ove stdes been cagacey 5 
ID abe caielawn eons taeda soe Aik We 15 


A series of test questions was con- 
structed for each of the seventy-two 
samples of materials. ‘These questions 
were chiefly of the multiple-choice type, 
a few being completion questions. They 
were made with great care and inde- 
pendently criticized by two persons in 
order to eliminate obscure meanings and 
With two or three excep- 
tions, all words used in the questions, 
were words within the first four thou- 
sand of the Thorndike list. Because 
of these precautions it is thought that 
the main differences in the degrees of 
comprehension are due to differences 
in the materials themselves and not to 
the difficulty of the questions involved. 

The tests were scored objectively as 
are the multiple choice and completion 
questions of standards tests. The scores 
tabulated in distributions and 
medians and quartiles computed for each 
grade and each age on each selection of 
the materials. In order to make possible 
a comparison of the degrees of com- 
these 
measures were expressed in terms of 
per cents. 

The tests were given in four booklets 
since there were too many samples to 
expect any one group to complete. These 
booklets were distributed so that ap- 
proximately 400 pupils in Grades 4, 7, 9, 
and 12 and 150 pupils in Grades 5, 6, 8, 
10, and 11 would respond to each form. 


ambiguities. 


were 


prehension of various samples 


2 Rugg, Harold, Rugg, Earle and Schweppe, Emma, The Social Science Pamphlets. 
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The 9,711 pupils represented by the 
results of this study live in ninety-five 
cities distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Intelligence records secured for 
44 per cent of these children indicate that 
the median I. Q.’s by grades range from 
97.8 to 105.6. A comparison of their 
age-grade status with norms indicates 
that these are representative groups of 
children of the public schools of the 
United States. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The data presented enable one to 
get a picture of the general shape of 
curves of growth of comprehension from 
grade to grade with several kinds of cur- 
riculum materials. Comparisons are 
drawn between various types of reading 
matter, graphs, and maps, together with 
suggestions concerning the significance 
of these differences. The following are 
the general conclusions indicated by the 
data: 

1. Ability to comprehend and inter- 
pret the reading and graphic selections 
used here increases gradually from the 
fourth to the twelfth grade. This is 
the general tendency. In a few cases 
the data show large increases between 
consecutive grades. 

2. Of the reading materials used in 
this investigation, the episodes were com- 
prehended somewhat better than other 
types in all grades except six and nine. 

3. A comparison of the average de- 
gree of comprehension of circular, bar, 


and line graphs shows that, of the 
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samples used in this study, the circular 
graphs were easiest and the line graphs 
most difficult, with bar graphs about 
midway between these two types. 

4. Grade levels have been indicated 
for each of the 72 samples of materials 
studied, using as arbitrary criteria three 
degrees of comprehension, namely, 50 
per cent, 67 per cent and 75 per cent. 

The exact grade location of any ma- 
terial in a school curriculum will depend 
upon other factors in addition to compre- 
hension difficulty. But regardless of such 
other factors, materials cannot profitably 
be placed below a point where the children 
can comprehend them to a reasonable 
degree. 

In general these locations show that 
many of the samples are probably too 
difficult to be profitably used below the 
junior high school, and a large number 
too difficult for use in the junior high 
school without more special training in 
the interpretation of graphic materials 
and maps than is now given in the public 
schools. 

The immediate practical value of these 
findings lies in the fact that they will 
be used to assist in the proper reorgani- 
zation and placement of the materials 
in the curriculum from which they were 
selected. A second practical value of 
them is that they will serve as a crude 
scale to aid those interested in the con- 
struction and grade placement of cur- 
ricula in judging the comprehension 
difficulties of similar materials. 


A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS * 


INCE the Great War the inter- 
national relations of the United 
States have increased greatly in number, 


* By George B. Neumann, 
Education, No. 239. 


Ph.D. Teachers College, 


complexity, and importance with a re- 
sulting increase in interest regarding 
them on the part of many citizens of 


Columbia University, Contributions to 
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this country. What the foreign rela- 
tions of our country are to be in the 
years just ahead will in no small degree 
depend upon the attitudes toward other 
nations as well as toward our own which 
are being developed in the youth now 
passing through ourschoolsystems. These 
attitudes constitute powerful social forces 
which may lead toward harmony with 
other nations or toward international 
maladjustment. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In order to learn what are the at- 
titudes which actually function in inter- 
national relations, a careful study was 
made of authoritative books on inter- 
national relations. As a result of an 
extended analysis of the books, inter- 
national attitudes were classified into 
twelve types, each of which is defined 
and its chief attitudinal characteristics 
examined. This classification formed 
the basis for determining the content of 
the tool of investigation, an attitude in- 
dicator, so named because it indicated 
rather than tested attitudes. The in- 
dicator made use of two techniques al- 
ready found successful in attitude test- 
ing, but modified them to meet the pur- 
poses of this study. A total of 1110 high 
school students of the eleventh and 
twelfth years in fifteen different high 
schools in five different states of the 
East and South were studied by means 
of the indicator in order to discover the 
direction and something of the strength 
of their international attitudes, accord- 
ing to the adopted classification. The 
research, of which this book is a report, 
to a_ photographic 
process, taking pictures of the students’ 
tendencies to action in international 
matters. It has not been an undertaking 


has been similar 


to determine what ought to be the be- 
havior patterns in matters of interna- 
tional relations. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 


The results are given first in terms of 
the collective responses of all the stu- 
dents included in the study, according to 
the twelve different classes of attitudes 
on which it was based. Of these twelve 
types, nationalism appeared as the most 
persistently strong. The findings are 
described and explained, tabulated and 
illustrated by graphs. It should be noted 
that this study shows conclusively that 
the high school students do have markedly 
strong attitudes on international rela- 
tions, yet in most instances they do not 
go to extremes. Of the total responses 
made 60.7 per cent represented attitudes 
of moderate strength, 26.8 per cent in- 
dicated attitudes of extreme strength, 12 
per cent indicated uncertainty, while but 
0.5 per cent showed that items of the 
indicator were not understood. The 
0.5 per cent referred largely to the two 
items mentioning the Locarno Conference 
and the “Yellow Peril.” Apparently 
neither of these two expressions has 
much, if any, meaning for many of these 
students. 

The results are also studied in terms 
of group responses and tabulated in an 
extensive table, giving the mean of the 
means of the responses as the norm, 
the S. D. of the means and the sigma 
position of each mean. By using the 
critical ratio formula with this table, 
there appear areas where significant con- 
ditioning has taken place. Such areas 
call for special investigation, and the im- 
portance of this method for discovering 
such areas is pointed out. 

The study would seem to show that the 
international attitudes of high school 
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students can be photographed by the 
methods used in this piece of research, 
their direction determined, and strength 
measured to an encouraging extent. It 
is a contribution toward the establish- 
ment of a value index so far as high 
school students are concerned with in- 
ternational relations. The study shows 
with considerable clearness the need of 
carefully considering whether or not the 
present generation is passing on to the 
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new generation its own international at- 
titudes instead of giving to the youth of 
to-day such facts and techniques as may 
be necessary to enable them to come to 
their own conclusions, to re-form their 
own attitudes toward the new issues 
of international relations, and to adjust 
themselves to the needs of their own new 
world. The attitudinal lag thus implied 
constitutes a challenge to educators of 
to-day. 


STUDENTS’ USE IN LEISURE TIME OF ACTIVITIES 
LEARNED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES * 


THE PROBLEM 


WORTHY use of leisure time is 

one of our recognized aims of edu- 
cation. This study is an investigation of 
students’ use in leisure time of activities 
learned in physical education in state 
teachers colleges, together with an evalu- 
ation of these activities by a group of 
experts in this field. The four chapter 
headings indicate the scope of the in- 
vestigation: Student’s Reactions concern- 
ing Their Use in Leisure Time of Ac- 
tivities Learned in Physical Education; 
Reactions from Heads of Physical Edu- 
cation Departments regarding Activities 
for Students’ Leisure Time Use; Expert 
Opinion concerning Values of Activities 
for Students’ Use in Leisure Time; and 
Findings from State and City Surveys 
with reference to Factors which Control 
the Use in Leisure of Activities Learned 
in Physical Education. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Basic data were secured from three 
student bodies (2017 students) and 50 
directors of physical education depart- 


ments in state teachers colleges. The in- 
formation secured from students included 
such items as—the size of program being 
carried and the amount of outside work 
being done; the number of hours spent 
weekly in physical recreation and the 
fact of any daily provision for recreative 
activity; the amount and recency of past 
courses in physical education, the ac- 
tivities learned in physical education 
which had had some use in leisure time 
and the activities learned in physical edu- 
cation which are being used in present 
leisure; and their reactions to a given 
list of recognized leisure time recreations 
as follows: a preferred ranking of the 
activities which they did well enough to 
enjoy, the amount of time. spent last 
year on each activity, the age at which 
they learned each of the activities they 
enjoyed, their frequency of use, a pre- 
ferred ranking of the activities which 
they would like to learn, and the avail- 
ability of facilities during the greater 
part of their leisure time. 


The sixteen activities which these stu- 
dents enjoyed and desired to learn for 


* By Ethel J. Saxman, Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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use in leisure time were evaluated by a 
group of graduate students and weighed 
by a number of experts in the field of 
physical education. According to the 
criteria used, swimming, hiking, tennis, 
and dancing formed the upper quartile 
of the activities studied. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Student reactions as to the activities 
which they enjoy most and which they de- 
sire most to learn, agree with the opinions 
of the experts as to the activities which 
are of greatest value for leisure time 
use. As rated by the experts, the pre- 
ferred forms of recreation are those in 
which an indefinite number of people may 
participate, and yet the enjoyment of the 
individual is not necessarily dependent 
upon the presence of many people. The 
physical characteristic of three of the 
ranking recreations seems to be that of 
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rhythmic action. Hiking, swimming, and 
dancing are fundamental and traditional 
forms of rhythmic activity. With use 
in leisure time as a criterion, the more 
vigorous recreations of basketball, hockey, 
and soccer receive secondary rankings, 
The possible social values are high jn 
that hiking, swimming, dancing, and 
tennis provide rich opportunities for the 
development of social relationships, 
The activities which are most used 
and most desired for students’ use ip 
leisure time should be recognized as 
recreations deserving the thoughtful con. 
sideration of the college authorities. The 
recommendations for a larger use of the 
activities involve problems of organiza- 
tion, administration, space, equipment, 
and supervision which are carefully con- 
sidered within this study. Technics and 
criteria used are fully described and 
samples of record blanks are shown. 


EEN ASSOCIATION AND 


THE HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES * 


THE PROBLEM 


SYCHOLOGISTS are far from 

agreeing as to the relation between 
Association and the Higher Mental Proc- 
cesses. Some think the Higher Mental 
Processes may be defined in terms of 
Association, some think this may be done 
only in part, some think they are sharply 
differentiated. The question has been 
studied objectively, but in previous 
studies from which inferences have been 
drawn as to the relation between Associa- 
tion and the Higher Mental Processes, 
the Association test materials included 
only habits possessed by everyone tested, 
the score being the time required to make 
the habitual responses. These studies 


* By J. W. Tilton, Ph.D. Teachers College 
No. 218. 


seem to have established the fact that 
there is very little relation between the 
rate of habitual response and the suc- 
cessful operation of the Higher Mental 
Processes. More than that we may not 
infer from them. They throw no light 
upon the relation between number of 
associations and the Higher Mental 
Processes. This study is an investiga- 
tion of that phase of the question. 

The tests used were: For extent of 
Association—Vocabulary, Information, 
and Arithmetic habits; for the Higher 
Mental Processes—Completions, Analo- 
gies, Arithmetical Completions, and 
Equations. 

The data are the scores made in these 

, Columbia University, Contributions to Edueatien, 
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tests by 250 boys who, having graduated 
from grammar school, were registering 
for entrance into DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 

The writer claims that if there is a 
difference between association and rela- 
tional thinking we may expect closer 
agreement among the several scores in 
relational thinking than between the 
scores in extent of habit and the 
scores in relational thinking. He holds 
that it is not to be expected that a group 
will rank as nearly in the same order 
when tested in different processes as it 
will when tested twice in the same proc- 
ess. He claims also that we may expect 
to find that the fact and skill scores will 
correlate more highly with school success 
than will the scores in relational think- 
ing, and that the latter will correlate 
more highly with a criterion of intelli- 
gence than will the former. 

But the scores in the Association tests 
(1) were found to correlate as highly 
with those in the Higher Mental Proc- 
ess tests as one Higher Mental Process 
test did with another; (2) were as highly 
correlated with a composite score as 
were the scores in Higher Mental Proc- 
ess tests; (3) were not more highly cor- 
related with school success (with the 
possible exception of arithmetic) as de- 


termined by elementary grades, high 
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school grades, and school progress; (4) 
were as highly correlated with a cri- 
terion of intelligence composed of the 
composite test score and school success. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writer therefore concludes as fol- 
lows: 

1. We find in the scores which we ob- 
tained, evidence for believing that the 
number of correct habitual responses 
which a boy graduating from grammar 
school can make, is as good an index of 
his intelligence as is his ability to re- 
spond adequately to more novel test 
situations. 

2. We find in these scores very little, 
if any, basis for thinking that success in 
the public school is more closely related 
to the number of fact- and skill-habits 
gained than it is to proficiency in rela- 
tional thinking. In other words, we find 
a strong tendency for the boys who know 
the most to be the best thinkers, and 
consequently no evidence for the ex- 
istence of a large group of fact-getters 
who are unable to think. 

3. We find in our data no clear evi- 
dence of any distinction (sharp or other- 
wise) between extent of Association and 
the efficiency of the Higher Mental 
Processes. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
WELFARE RESEARCH 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search entered on its third year last 
fall. The previous year had seen the 
completion of the work of the acting 
director, Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, the be- 
ginning of that of the new director, Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, and the establishment 
of the Institute in a building of its own, 
the Speyer School building at Lawrence 
Street, which was remodelled to suit its 
purposes. 


FUNCTION 


The Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search performs two functions—that of 
conducting research, and that of training 
workers for various phases of work in 
child development. The fields of serv- 
ice for which the Institute aids in pre- 
paring are: the teaching of child develop- 
ment in colleges and normal schools; the 
teaching of courses in child care in Uni- 
versity Extension programs and in high 
schools; nursery school teaching and ad- 
ministration; parental education; clinical 
work with young children, either in 
psychological clinics or in public health 
clinics, in which a knowledge of habit 
formation and behavior problems is 
stressed; and research in the problems of 
young childhood. In the preparation for 
all of these fields, students avail them- 


selves of courses offered in the various 
divisions of the University, which relate 
to the mental development, physical de- 
velopment and the social backgrounds of 
child life. A bulletin in which such 


courses are listed has been published. 


ORGANIZATION AND FACILITIES 


The Institute is organized as an in- 
dependent division in Teachers College, 
responsible directly to the Dean. 

Its internal organization, in addition 
to the administrative division, consists 
of two nursery schools, and a research 
clinic in which young children are ex- 
amined. A small service clinic, for the 
benefit of students with a major interest 
in clinical psychology, is also maintained. 
The Institute has partial control over 
two other nursery schools, and _ uses 
various schools, clinics, and institutions 
in and about New York City for observa- 
tion or for research. In training stu- 
dents for parental education, it codperates 
with the Child Study Association of 
America. 


STAFF 


The staff of the Institute consists of a 
director, pediatrician, a part-time physi- 
cian conducting research, a nutritionist, 
a nurse, two psychologists and one part- 
time psychologist, two nursery school 
teachers, four assistant nursery school 
teachers, a social service worker, a house- 
hold manager, a secretary and business 
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manager, and three research associates. 
In addition to the staff of the Institute, 
certain members of the faculty at 
Teachers College codperate in the work. 
The educational program of the nursery 
school is supervised by Professor Patty 
Smith Hill, and its nutritional work by 
Professor Mary Swartz Rose. Pro- 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth and Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Pintner coédperate in 
the psychological work. Other forms of 
coéperation are contemplated. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The Institute has two nursery schools, 
one for children between the years of 
eighteen months and three years, and the 
other for children from three years, or a 
little less, up to four. There are twenty- 
two children registered in each group. 
The daily attendance in either group is 
rarely more than eighteen. 

The children come from a wide variety 
of homes, though most of them are 
from well-to-do families of superior edu- 
cational background. There is a tuition 
of $175 a year, and the children pay for 
their noon meal and food service. The 
Institute gives scholarships to some chil- 
dren who are unable to pay the full 
amount. The school day is from about 
nine in the morning until after the after- 
noon nap, about three o'clock. 

The nursery schools are regarded first 
of all as educational establishments for 
young children. The primary interest of 
any institution which gathers children to- 
gether in groups, must be that of promot- 
ing the welfare of the children. The first 
aim of the nursery school, therefore, is 
to study the needs of normal young chil- 
dren and to attempt to set up conditions 
which meet them. An ideal daily pro- 
gram, which shall promote physical de- 
velopment, mental development, and 
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social development in the children is the 
first object sought. Each child in the 
school is made the object of careful 
scientific study by the physician, the 
psychologist, and the social worker. The 
first step in the training of special stu- 
dents in child development is to ask each 
one to undertake a complete personality 
study of at least one child. In the course 
of making such a study the student be- 
comes familiar with the kinds of ex- 
aminations made at the Institute, the 
kinds of records kept, and the attitude 
of regarding the welfare of the indi- 
vidual child as of primary importance in 
the situation. She also has an opportunity 
to observe the daily routine of the nurs- 
ery school. 

The second interest in the nursery 
school is that of conductifg research. 
The Institute is interested in formulating 
educational techniques for the nursery 
school which will result in a more in- 
telligent oversight of the learning of 
young childhood. It is interested in es- 
tablishing more adequate norms of physi- 
cal development and of mental develop- 
ment. It is interested in studying the 
social aspects of the life of young chil- 
dren—their relation to their peers, their 
relation to adults, the child’s place in 
the family, the effect of nursery school 
attendance not only upon the child, but 
upon his home situation. It is interested 
above all in studying the interaction of 
physical, mental and social factors in the 
development of the child’s personality. 


THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
The chief task of the clinic has been 


the examination of a series of young 
children for the purpose of establishing 
norms of development. The first ex- 
aminations are made at twelve months. 
They are repeated every six months. 
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Careful physical measurements and 
mental measurements are recorded each 
time. A developmental history and cer- 
tain facts about family background are 
taken. Although the interest of the clinic 
is in research, the parents who are good 
enough to bring their children for ex- 
amination, are given the benefit of a re- 
port of the findings. 

In addition to its research series, the 
clinic has each year accepted a small 
number of cases referred as problems for 
advice and treatment. The service clinic 
is maintained for the benefit of students 
who wish training in clinical work with 
children. 

The medical, psychological, and social 
services of the clinic are made available 
for the nursery school also. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


There are two pieces of research, one 
in psychology and one in nutrition, which 
are being conducted by full-time research 
associates. One is a study of condition- 
ing in young childhood by Dr. John Her- 
ring, and the other is a nutritional study, 
under the direction of Professor Mary S. 
Rose. Miss Ella MacCullum is de- 
termining experimentally, by the use of 
white rats, the cereal content of diet 
which is consistent with proper growth, 
when protected by milk. She is also 
studying the vitamin C content of some 
common vegetables. 


COURSES vF INSTRUCTION AND OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS 


Most of the members of the staff of 
the Institute do some teaching. Stu- 
dents registered in these courses have 
access to the nursery school. They study 
mental development, mental _ testing, 
physical development, nutrition, and 
nursery school teaching, with the use of 


the nursery school or clinic as a labora- 
tory. Advanced students who are ready 
to do research are permitted to under- 
take special investigations in the school 
under supervision. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


No effort on behalf of little children 
is complete without including their 
parents in the plan. What the nursery 
school can do to improve the physical 
condition, the learning, or the behavior 
of small children is fragmentary and in- 
effective unless the codperation of parents 
can be enlisted. The interest of the In- 
stitute in parental education is expressed 
in several ways. ‘There is constant and 
close contact with the parents of the 
children in the nursery school. Regular 
parents’ meetings, which students may 
attend, are held for them. A regular 
course of instruction for leaders in 
parental education is offered. The 
Child Study Association of America co- 
operates in giving it. Students have an 
opportunity to observe the work of 
groups of parents in child study, and 
later to conduct such work themselves. 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 


The outstanding event of the month 
in the Division of Psychology of the In- 
stitute of Educational Research is the 
publication of the volume on The Meas- 
urement of Intelligence. This mono- 
graph presents the results of three years 
study and research by Dr. Edward Lee 
Thorndike and his assistants on the 
technique of mental measurement. This 
research was made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. A 
scale for measuring intelligence stand- 
ardized from approximately a true zero 
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is one outcome from the study. It is 
designed to measure the mental ability 
of adults (chiefly) from the level of 
imbeciles to highly gifted college grad- 
uates. This scale has the merit of giv- 
ing a careful definition of the type of 
intelligence measured, which is called 
CAVD intelligence (completions, arith- 
metic, vocabulary, and directions). The 
advantage of a scale which measures 
varying amounts of the same thing is 
apparent to any investigator and the 
lack of it has been a serious handicap 
to the intelligence testing movement. It 
will be possible with this instrument and 
its later extensions to find the rate of 
mental growth from early years to 
maturity and probably also from ma- 
turity on to senility. 

In the course of the investigation many 
hundreds of intelligence test items were 
used in experimentation and an inventory 
has been made of these items and a 
dificulty rating assigned to each. From 
this and later extensions of the work it 
should be possible to construct other 
tests of various but known degrees of 
difficulty. 

A survey of the form of distribution 
of the intelligence of school pupils in 
various grades is reported, and the prob- 
able true form of the intelligence curve 
is discussed. 

One defect of many previous intelli- 
gence tests has been the inequality of the 
units in the low, middle, and high ranges 
of the scale. The effect of this in- 
equality has usually been to overesti- 
mate the performance of persons of low 
ability and to underestimate that of per- 
sons of high ability. Tables are offered 
in this book for transmuting scores in 
such tests into scores whose units are 
constant in all parts of the distribution. 

The widely discussed question of “na- 
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ture vs. nurture” receives but small at- 
tention in this study. It is suggested that 
until the measurement of such intelli- 
gence as is found is made more precise 
and significant it is not well-advised to 
attempt certainty in delimiting either 
factor, since obviously both are operative. 

This book marks a step toward put- 
ting the measurement of intelligence upon 
a truly scientific basis, and is to be wel- 
comed for that reason. It is published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


The Character Education Inquiry has 
been at work for two and a half years. 
The investigators, Dr. Mark A. May 
and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, have been 
pursuing a definite policy which has ap- 
proved itself by the fruitfulness of its 
results. It was felt by them and by their 
advisors that substantial progress in 
character education was dependent on the 
development of reliable and valid instru- 
ments for measuring the products of such 
education. 

The problem has been attacked piece- 
meal, on the theory that a total character 
test could be built up most effectively by 
combining into a validated whole a series 
of valid, reliable measures of phases or 
modes of expression of character. 

For convenience the tests devised 
may be classified in three groups: 

1. Tests of mental contests and skills— 
the so-called intellectual factors. A bat- 
tery of ten moral knowledge tests or of 
social information and opinion has been 
developed which has been extensively re- 
ported in Religious Education during 
1926. 

2. Tests of motives, attitudes, interests, 
inhibitions, etc.—the so-called dynamic 
factors. In this section a large number 
of techniques are now in various stages 
of development. 
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3. Tests of conduct—the so-called per- 
formance factors. Two aspects or phases 
of conduct have been investigated, one 
representing a typical social failure and 
the other representing a typical social 
success. The positive phase is the kind 
of conduct that is ordinarily called help- 
fulness, usefulness, altruism, or codépera- 
tion. For this there are ten or twelve 
test situations in which the behavior of 
the child is recorded. There are also 
some paper and pencil tests which prom- 
ise good results. The other behavior is 
deception or deceptive tendencies, or the 
kind of conduct that is ordinarily called 
cheating, lying and stealing. The tests 
and testing techniques developed for 
measuring deceptive tendencies may be 
conveniently classified as follows: 


1) Tests for measuring the cheating 
type of deception. 


a. In classroom situations. Five 
techniques and fifteen tests. 
b. In home work done for the 
school. One technique and one 
test. 

c. In athletic contests. One tech- 
nique and four tests. 

d. In party situations—parlor 
games. Three tests. 


2) Tests for measuring the stealing 
type of deception. 
a. In classroom situations. Two 
techniques and two tests. 
6. In play or party situations. One 
test. 


3) Tests for measuring the lying type 
of deception. 
a. To win approval. One test. 


b. To escape disapproval. One 
test. 


These tests have been given to many 
thousand school children in grades four 


to nine and statistical data on their re. 
liability and validity are available. 

In developing these tests a mass of in- 
formation has been acquired on the rela- 
tion of the behaviors measured to such 
things as age, sex, intelligence, physical 
condition, school grade, grade displace- 
ment, deportment, scholastic standing, 
nationality, race, religion, heredity, good 
manners, enrollment in various societies 
and clubs, Sunday schools, Boy Scouts. 

The phase of the work concerned with 
the measurement of deception, its causes 
and significance, will be reported ex- 
tensively in the first volume of the final 
report which is now in preparation. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The third volume in the Administra- 
tion Series, edited by Dr. George D. 
Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
is entitled Accounting Procedure for 
School Systems. The authors are Dr, 
Fred Engelhardt, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, and Fred 
Von Borgersrode, assistant director, 
Bureau of Educational Service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It has been the 
aim of the authors in this volume to 
suggest procedures which will enable 
the superintendent of schools to secure 
the data essential for the improvement 
and the greatest possible development of 
the school system over which he and his 
staff have direction. To this end, such ac- 
counting practices as are here described 
should assist in (1) the formulation of 
the educational program; (2) the pro- 
posal of a financial plan for payment of 
the program; (3) the planning of capital 
needs for the plant program; (4) the 
establishment of standards for salaries 
and wages; (5) the control of material 
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needs through standardization and distri- 
bution; (6) the preservation of the re- 
sources of the community; (7) the 
prompt payment of obligations; (8) the 
economical operation of the schools, and 
(9) the establishment, through adequate 
publicity, of community confidence. This 
volume makes possible a distinct advance 
in financial accounting in local school 
systems. Any advance in this field may be 
expected to bring about a correspond- 
ing improvement in educational results. 





On January 27 Dr. Engelhardt ad- 
dressed the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Syracuse, N. Y., on the topic, 
“Pertinent Problems in School Admin- 
istration.” 





The Division of Field Studies is en- 
gaged in making a complete survey of the 
school system at Beaumont, Tex. Mem- 
bers of the second major course spent 
the week of January 3 at Beaumont as- 
sembling the data for the survey. The 
study is being made under the direction 
of Dr. George D. Strayer. Other mem- 
bers of the staff participating in the sur- 
vey are Professors Engelhardt, Alex- 
ander, and Mort. 





Professors Carter Alexander and Paul 
R. Mort spent December 23 in Scranton, 
Pa., advising the Board of Education 
of the Waverly School District con- 
cerning the extension of their educa- 
tional program. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, instruc- 
tor in Japanese, Extension Department, 
Columbia University, and Miss Nichie 
Kawai, international secretary for the 
Japanese Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, were the special guests and 


speakers at the meeting of the Advisers 
Club held on December 16. Miss Kawai 
discussed problems of educational free- 
dom among young Japanese women to- 
day, and Mrs. Sugimoto offered a glimpse 
of the older order in Japanese life, read- 
ing bits from her charming book, 4 
Daughter of the Samurai. Both speakers 
were much enjoyed by members of the 
club. 

Dr. Edith Hale Swift, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, spoke to the 
major class of Advisers on December 21. 
Her subject was social hygiene among 
high school and college students. Dr. 
Swift has just returned from her work 
among schools and colleges and is in 
unusually close touch with campus life 
and its social problems. 





Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant re- 
cently visited the New Jersey College 
for Women at New Brunswick, as a 
member of the Committee on Recogni- 
tions of the American Association of 
University Women. This college has 
grown with extraordinary rapidity in 
its eight years of existence, its students 
now numbering eight hundred and seventy- 
six. Most of these students live in small 
units of college owned houses, admin- 
istered on an unusual plan of self-sup- 
port. 





Plans announced for the meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women to be held in Dallas, February 
23-26, promise a very interesting pro- 
gram. Numerous sectional meetings will 
be held, thus providing a greater amount 
of time for free discussion of special 
problems. Miss Edith Stauffer (stu- 
dent, '24), chairman of the High School 
Section, is making a special effort to meet 
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needs of high school deans. Speakers 
announced for this section include Pro- 
fessor C. E. Rugh, of the University of 
California, and Dr. Ernest Horn, of the 
University of Iowa. Professor Rugh’s 
subject will be “Some Newer Knowledge 
about Character,” and Dr. Horn will 
discuss ““Types of Research Undertaken 
to Discover What Are the Crucial and 
Permanent Moral Situations.” Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant will present also a 
preliminary report of a study of the posi- 
tion of the dean in colleges and uni- 
versities which is being made by Miss 
Jane Jones under the supervision of 
Professor Sturtevant and Professor 
Harry D. Kitson. 

Dean Brogdon, of the State Teachers 
College, San Marcos, Tex., and Mrs. 
Grace Hull, dean of girls at the Wichita 
High School, Kans., both students in 
the summer session of 1926 at Teachers 
College, are to be speakers at Dallas. 
Miss Brogdon will talk about “Better 
Householders,” and Mrs. Hull will 
discuss “The Organization of a Dean’s 
Office in the High School.” 

The Dallas meeting offers an op- 
portunity for visiting a number of col- 
leges en route. Dean Many of Sophie 
Newcomb College in New Orleans and 
Dean Herget of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (Baton Rouge) have extended 
special invitations to members of the 
association to stop over on the way to 
or from Dallas. Various schools and 
colleges in the neighborhood of Dallas 
are also planning to entertain visiting 
deans. 





Mrs. Sue S. Durand (T.C. ’23), dean 
of women at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, is the newly appointed 
chairman for the Membership Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 


Deans of Women. All women interested 
in the problems of advisement, whether 
active deans or not, are invited to belong 
to this association, and Mrs. Durand wil] 
be glad to receive applications for mem- 
bership at any time. 





Among the members of the major class 
for advisers of women and girls during 
the present year are the following col- 
lege deans who are on leave of absence: 
Miss Margaret M. Doty, McAllister 
College, St. Paul, Minn., Miss Myrtle 
Le Compte, Doan College, Crete, Neb. 
Miss Dorothy L. Gebauer, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, and Miss 
Edna M. Stuntz, Simpson College, 


Indianola, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Philadelphia, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates was elected chairman 
and vice-president of Section Q, Educa- 
tion, to succeed Dean M. E. Haggerty 
of the University of Minnesota. 

At the December meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in Phila- 
delphia, Professor Gates read a paper 
on “A New Method of Teaching Lan- 
guage to Deaf-Mutes.” 

Dr. Ralph B. Spence presented a paper 
on “The Improvement of College Mark- 
ing Systems” before Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, on December 30. At this section 
meeting Professor Gates read a paper 
on “Experimental Studies on Phonetic 
Training in Reading.” 





Professor Harry L. Hollingworth 
was elected president of the American 
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Psychological Association at the Decem- 
ber meeting in Philadelphia. 





Professor Gates will be on leave of 
absence during the Spring Session, and 
will spend some time travelling and 
studying abroad. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
& VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In an endeavor to become better ac- 
quainted with the different interests 
which Teachers College fosters, the Edu- 
cational Sociology Club is conducting a 
series of visits to various departments. 
The first was made to the department of 
Nursing Education on December 14. 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart and her 
staff gave a very enlightening account 
of what that department is doing. 





At the conference of the Westchester 
County People’s Educational Associa- 
tion held at the Franklin High School 
in Yonkers on December 10, Professor 
Snedden gave an address on “Changing 
Views regarding Vocational Education 
throughout the United States.” 





Professor David Snedden will be on 
leave of absence during the Spring Ses- 
sion. He will spend the time abroad. 





Professor Daniel H. Kulp addressed 
the meeting of Phi Delta Kappa on 
December 14 on the subject, “Educators: 
Priests or Prophets?” 

In the December number of the Jour- 
nal of Applied Sociology Dr. Kulp has an 
article on “The Case Group in Educa- 
tional Sociology.” 

Dr. Kulp attended the Annual Meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society 
in St. Louis, December 28-31. He dis- 


cussed Mr. Stalcup’s paper on “The 
Sociology of Method” and made a report 
for his Committee on Research and Pub- 
lication in Educational Sociology at the 
sectional meeting of the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. 
At the section on the Teaching of 
Sociology, some of Dr. Kulp’s objective 
examinations in the “Public Opinion” 
course were presented and discussed by 
Professor Hart of Bryn Mawr. 





Two groups of students in “Neighbor- 
hood and Community” are carrying on 
coéperative investigations, one in Cliff- 
side, N. J., and one in Harlem, New 
York City. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the session of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers the last 
week in December, Professor Edwin H. 
Reeder read a paper on “Methods of 
Study in Geography.” 

Professor Annie E. Moore addressed 
the Kindergarten and Primary section 
of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Hays and at Hutchinson, Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. 





Books IV and V in the Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading Series, by Professor 
William A. McCall, Dr. Lelah Mae 
Crabbs, and coéperating students, have 
been published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. These books 
are for use in grades five and six, though 
Book V will provide effective training 
material for grades seven and eight. 
Books II and III were published some 
time ago. 





Professor McCall read a paper before 
Section Q of the American Association 
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for the Advancement of Science during 
in recent meeting in Philadelphia. The 
paper was entitled “Some Fruitful Fric- 
tion Between Measurers, Philosophers 
and Psychologists in Education.” 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke at 
the Conference of the Critic Teachers 
of the Montclair State Normal School, 
in December, and at a similar conference 
at the Glassboro, N. J., State Normal 
School. On December 9 she spoke at 
Palisade, N. J., before a meeting of 
mothers; her topic was “Moral Training 
Through Family Relationships.” On 
December 10 she spoke before the prin- 
cipals of Baltimore city on “The Criti- 
cism of Instruction.” 


FINE ARTS 


Professor George J. Cox will lecture 
at the Metropolitan Museum on Febru- 
ary 26, his subject being “European Pot- 
tery.” 

The Executive Committee of the 
International Federation of Arts re- 
cently appointed Professor Cox a mem- 
ber of the committee of three formed 
to organize the American participation 
in the Sixth International Congress for 
Art, which is to be held in Prague in 
1928. 





On January 18 Professor Butler Mur- 
ray, of the Fine Arts department, Colum- 
bia University, gave a valuable and in- 
formative lecture before the Teachers 
College Fine Arts classes, stressing the 
significance of medieval painting as a 
connecting link between classic and early 
Florentine art. 





Miss Belle Northrup lectured on “En- 
hancing Personality through Line and 


Color” before the Philadelphia Home 
Economics Association on January 13. 

Mr. Albert Heckman will be on leave 
of absence during the Spring Session, 
He will go abroad to devote his time to 
research work in art teaching in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Germany, 
and will visit notable museum collections 
of textiles and ceramics. 

On January 14 Mr. Heckman ad- 
dressed the art teachers of the New York 
City schools at the George Washington 
High School. The subject of his lecture 
was “A Comprehensive Program of 
Art Teaching.” 





Miss Lucia W. Dement, who is on 
leave this semester, writes from Mem- 
phis: “No one remembering the fine 
handicraft and beautiful furniture of 
Floy Hanson in her New York days 
should miss seeing them in place in her 
new home in Memphis, Tenn. Her 
Spanish house is really a duplex apart- 
ment on a lot where every tree in the 
ground and brick in the walk is care- 
fully thought out in relation to the 
whole. . . . Within, a chest and the 
newel-post supporting the rafter of the 
entrance hall are carved and slightly 
touched with color in a delightfully re- 
strained way; while these as well as her 
furniture, pottery, lacquered panels and 
embroidered bedspreads all speak of her 
active fingers and a mind which fits each 
thing into a whole where use and beauty 
are in harmony.” 





The Women’s Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Flushing, L. I., have just 
finished a course for homemakers upon 
the subject of “Interior Decoration.” 
The series of talks were given by Mrs. 
Ruth Robinson Tregenza, Miss Fraser 
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Fulton, and Miss Edith McCrea, of the 
Fine Arts department. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
A new book by Mr. Milton M. Smith, 
head of the department of English, 


entitled The Book of Play Production 
for Little Theatres, Schools and Colleges 
has recently been published by Appleton 
and Company. This book is of unusual 
value for those who, in school dramatic 
clubs, dramatization work in English 
departments, or in Little Theatre work, 
are desirous of getting a book which is 
both professionally sound and decidedly 
practical. 





During the fall, Principal Charles C. 
Tillinghast spoke in Bridgeport, Phila- 
delphia, Williamsport, Pa., and in Ot- 
tawa, Ill. In Bridgeport he was the 
guest of the officers of the newly formed 
Fathers’ Club of the Warren Harding 
High School, and gave a report of the 
activities of the Fathers’ Association of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys. 





On January 11, about fifty fathers of 
boys in the school were the guests of the 
Executive Committee of the Fathers’ 
Association at a dinner meeting held at 
the Faculty Club. The needs of the 
school were presented and plans discussed 
for increasing the endowment which is 
already well under way. 





The enrollment of the school for the 
current year is unusually large, and it 
has been necessary to deny admission to 
rather a large number of boys who have 
made application. The school at present 
has reached its limit, as far as numbers 
are concerned, unless there should be 
both a change in general character of the 
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work as well as an addition in physical 
equipment. 





Two dinner meetings of the faculty 
have recently been held. On one occasion 
the members of the staff were the guests 
of the Horace Mann Dormitory, at a 
dinner given by Mr. John T. Van Sant, 
and on the second occasion they were 
entertained at a buffet supper by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tillinghast. These and other 
faculty dinner meetings have proved to 
be of great value not only for pro- 
fessional discussion, but also for the 
building up of a fine spirit of comrade- 
ship among the members of the staff. 

The plan of the student supervised 
study hall, originated last year, has been 
this year carried forward with even 
more success than was the case at its 
beginning. Athough there is still an 
occasional difference of opinion with 
reference to some of the details of the 
scheme, there is practically unanimous 
agreement that through this sort of self- 
directed study many of the boys have 
developed excellent study habits which 
operate when there is no official super- 
vision. The whole experiment is proving 
to be a most interesting one. 


KIN DERGARTEN—FIRST 
GRADE EDUCATION 


The Kindergarten—First Grade Club 
held its Christmas gathering around the 
fireplace in the Kindergarten room on 
December 16. Letters from several 
students in foreign lands were read, and 
the students present promised to write 
in other lands. This ex- 
change of letters has been a custom for 
many years. 


to alumnz 





A book on language work with young 
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children by Eleanor Troxell is shortly 
to be published by Charles Scribner and 
Son. This book will be included in the 
Childhood Education Series edited by 
Professor Patty Smith Hill. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


On December 28, Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well gave an address before Section Q 
and Phi Delta Kappa at Philadelphia on 
the topic “What is the Scientific Study 
of the Curriculum?” This was Dr. 
Caldwell’s address as retiring vice-presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Chair- 
man of Section Q. 

Dr. Caldwell made two addresses at 
each of the three sections of the Arizona 
State Teachers’ Association, at Phoenix, 
at Prescott, and at Globe. He spoke 
before the teachers at Berkeley, Calif., 
and at the State Teachers College in 
Warrensburg, Mo. He also gave three 
addresses to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 





The  grade-placement investigation 
completed last summer by C. D. 
Mathews, of the Lincoln School staff, is 
being published as a Doctor’s disserta- 
tion by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The monograph is 
entitled The Grade Placement of Curric- 
ulum Materials in the Social Studies, 
and is No. 241 of the Contributions to 
Education Series. 


MATHEMATICS 


The instructors in mathematics in a 
number of the state normal schools 
along the Atlantic Coast met at the Col- 
lege with Professor Clifford B. Upton 
on January 28-29 to discuss certain units 
of a course in professionalized subject 


matter in arithmetic adapted to the needs 
of students registered in the two-year 
curricula in these schools. The fol- 
lowing normal schools were represented 
in the conference: Salem, Mass.; West- 
field, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Towson, Md.; Farmville, Va.; and 


Greenville, N. C. 





Professor W. D. Reeve is editing the 
Second Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, which 
will appear in February. The general 
topic of discussion of this Yearbook will 
be “Curriculum Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics”; there will be sec- 
tions covering the mathematics of the 
junior and senior high schools as well as 
the elementary school. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The weekly convocations of the Music 
Education department held Wednesdays 
at the conclusion of the regular Chapel 
service, have been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of special music numbers, the dis- 
cussion of departmental conferences, and 
the consideration of addresses by special 
speakers. Those who have _ spoken 
recently include Professor Mabel Car- 
ney, Professor I. L. Kandel, Miss 
Florence Hosmer, Mr. M. L. Mohler, 
and Miss Alice E. Bivins. 





The Music Club is a very large and 
active organization this year. The initial 
meeting of the club, at which sixty mem- 
bers were present, was held at the resi- 
dence of Professor and Mrs. Dykema at 
Hastings-on-Hudson. At that time plans 
were made for the elaborate Christmas 
celebration just before the holidays. 
The program commenced at 5:30 with a 
brass ensemble playing carols in the main 
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hall of Teachers College. At 5:40 fol- 
lowing singing by the entire group, there 
was presented in Milbank Chapel a 
Christmas Fantasy written by Miss 
Berta Elsmith as part of her work in 
the Advanced Problems class in school 
music. This had been conceived as 
material for use in the junior and senior 
high school. Following that, another 
group gave a little Irish Christmas play 
entitled “What the Wee Red Cap Did 
-tor Tieg.” This, into which original 
music by Mr. John Wilsbach had been 
woven, was Carried out as a play for the 
intermediate grades. Then came the 
presentation of material for primary 
grades. This was based upon the 
Nutcracker Suite by Tschaikowsky, and 
consisted of the telling of the story by 
Mr. M. L. Mohler, dressed as an old- 
time monk, and the dramatization of the 
incidents of Marie and the Prince, to- 
gether with the dancing of several of the 
ballet numbers. At 7:45 the entire com- 
pany trooped out into Russell Court to 
dedicate and sing carols around the gaily 
lighted Christmas tree, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jesse L. Scott, president 
of the Music Club. From this the entire 
company moved to the College dining 
hall where, in addition to an excellent 
dinner, there was a wide variety of very 
interesting events. The King’s Baker, 
in the person of Mr. Glenn Gildersleeve, 
followed by his troop of chefs, sang the 
Boar’s Head Carol. During the course 
of the banquet Santa Claus and his 
family paid the merrymakers a visit. Dr. 
van de Wall told of Christmas in 
Europe. A new collection of foreign 
carols was used for the incidental sing- 
ing throughout the evening. The Twelve 
Days of Christmas was charmingly 
dramatized. The dean-elect, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell, was present and re- 
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sponded happily to the spirit of the 
evening. For the first time in his career, 
he said, he like many musicians with 
whom he had come in contact received 
an encore for his efforts. He was forced 
to give two speeches. 





Mr. F. S. Andrews, a former in- 
structor in the department of Music, is 
now director of the School of Music at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Mr. 
Charles W. Hughes, also a former in- 
structor in the Music department, is 
furthering his musical training in Paris. 





There has just been compiled a list 
of phonograph records suitable for the 
first, second, and third grades. This is 
available to former students by writing 
to the Music department. 





One of the indications of the refine- 
ment of work in the instrumental work 
is found in the organization of the Music 
Department String Quintet, the members 
of which are Mr. Irving Cheyette, first 
violin, Mr. Walter Rennie, second violin, 
Mr. William S. Larson, viola, Mr. 
Walter Stoffregen, violoncello, Mr. W. 
Norman Grayson, piano. All of these 
men are students in the department. At 
their first appearance they played the 
first movement of the Schumann Quintet. 





On January 7 the Dudley Buck sing- 
ers, an organization of four men and 
four women, gave an unusually interest- 
ing and finished performance in Milbank 
Chapel. This was the second of the 
complimentary concerts which the de- 
partment has presented to Teachers Col- 
lege students this year, the first one 
having been the recital by Professor 
Charles Sanford Skilton, on Indian 
Music. 
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On the evening of Monday, January 
10, the Music Club program consisted of 
an open meeting on English folk songs 
and dances discussed and demonstrated 
by Miss Marjorie Barnett. 





During the holidays Mr. Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve, Mr. Norval L. Church, and 
Professor P. W. Dykema attended the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in Rochester. Professor 
Dykema presented a report on com- 
munity music activities during the year. 
He also presided as supreme president 
of the biennial meeting of the Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity, which was 
held at the same place on the days fol- 
lowing the M. T. N. A. convention. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


A special program is being arranged 
for the Nursing Education group at the 
time of the Alumni meetings February 
12. On Friday evening, February 11, 
the A. W. Goodrich Lecture will be 
given in the Teachers College Chapel by 
Dr. Esther L. Richards of the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. The subject is “Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Student Nurse.” 
The hour is 8:00 P. M. On Saturday 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. (Room 232 Macy), 
there will be a session on “The Place of 
Experimentation and Research in Nurs- 
ing.” The main speakers will be Dr. 
Kulp, Dr. Lynde, Miss Grace Anderson 
and Miss Mary Marvin. A dinner will 
be held in the evening at 6:00 P. M. at 
the Men’s Faculty Club, corner 117th 
Street and Morningside Drive, at which 
Miss Nutting will preside. 





A great deal of public interest has 
been shown in the appointment at Yale 


University of Miss Effie Taylor, a 
graduate of Teachers College, as Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatric Nursing. Miss 
Taylor also holds the position of 
Superintendent of Nurses in the New 
Haven Hospital, and Associate in the 
School of Nursing of Yale University, 
This professorship is the first to be 
established in the field of Psychiatric 
Nursing, and it indicates a marked in- 
crease of interest in this important 
branch of work. 





Miss Theresa Kraker (1920) who has 
recently resigned her position as Asso- 
ciate Director of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, has 
accepted an appointment with the 
Commonwealth Fund as a member of 
the staff of the Division of Rural Hos- 
pitals. Miss Kraker is especially well 
fitted to develop this field owing to her 
wide experience in Public Health Nurs- 
ing, and her intimate knowledge of health 
needs of rural communities. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Lillian Hanford (B. S. 1920) as 
superintendent of nurses, and principal 
of the School of Nursing at the Post 
Graduate Hospital, New York City. 

Miss Florence Ambler (B. S. 1925) as 
educational director, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Effec- 
tive September 1. 

Miss Stella Goostray (B. S. 1924) as 
superintendent of nurses and principal 
of the School of Nursing at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. Effective 
September 1. 

Miss Mary E. Norcross (1921) as 
assistant superintendent of nurses, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Florence Brown (B. S. 1926) as 
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assistant superintendent of nurses, Wil- 
lard Parker Hospital, New York City. 

Miss Marion Douglas (B. S. 1924) as 
educational director in Nursing Service 
of Bellevue-Yorkville Demonstration, 
New York City. 

Miss Lura Eldredge as instructor at 
the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Miss Louise Schroeder as assistant 
superintendent of nurses at the Miami 
Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Beatrice Short as second assistant 
director of the National Public Health 
Nursing Association. 

Miss Hazel Dudley as educational 
director of the Providence Visiting 
Nurses Association. 

Miss Anna Tittman as a vocational 
secretary of the Joint Vocation Service. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


Among the students who have con- 
tributed richly to the work in the 
department of Philosophy of Education 
during this year mention should be 
made of Meyrick Carre, professor of 
philosophy and education in Bristol 
University, England. Professor Carre 
represents, and most ably defends, a 
point of view in social and educational 
theory which is markedly different from 
our own. His keen insight and critical 
discussions have had a stimulating in- 
fluence in the research groups of the 
department. He has made a number of 
friends among professors and students 
and has impressed them particularly with 
his generous and cordial personality. It 
is regretted that Mr. Carre can not be 
here during the next semester. He will 
travel through other parts of America, 
acquainting himself with the educational 
situation, 
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Dr. Boyd H. Bode, professor of 
philosophy of education, Ohio State 
University, spent several months in the 
neighborhood of Teachers College during 
the fall and winter. He was spending 
the major part of his time here in the 
preparation of articles and in visiting 
important educational centers. Both 
students and professors in Teachers Col- 
lege were much benefited by conferences 
with Professor Bode. We find him to 
be a keen and kind critic in the field of 
educational theory. He is the author of 
Fundamentals of Education, and of a 
number of outstanding articles in cur- 
rent educational magazines. 





Professor Robert B. Raup addressed 
the Nursing Educational Convention 
on January 10, at the Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City. The group 
had under consideration the problems of 
the ward teaching of nurses and Pro- 
fessor Raup talked and led a discussion 
on the subject of “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Educational Method” in rela- 
tion to these problems. 





Among the most interesting items in 
the reports from Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick on his world tour is an 
account of his visit with Gandhi, the 
noted leader in India. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the relation of 
Gandhi's point of view to the educational 
problems of India as he has become 
acquainted with them during his brief 
stay there. Professor Kilpatrick is, of 
course, cautious in his judgments due to 
his limited acquaintance with conditions 
there but says enough to make us eager 
to hear his fuller reports upon his return. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Many conferences were held during 
the past Christmas vacation. Professor 
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Adelaide T. Case and Mr. Angus H. 
MacLean attended the Second National 
Conference of the Canadian Student 
Movement at St. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec. Both took an active part in 
the program, Dr. Case with an address 
on “The Function of the Church To- 
day” and Mr. MacLean as leader of one 
of the groups into which the conference 
divided for the bulk of its work. 





The delegation to the National 
Student Conference at Milwaukee, De- 
cember 28 to January 1, consisted of Dr. 
George A. Coe, Dr. Case, Miss Lois 
Wildy, Mr. Galen Russell, Mr. Gran- 
ville DuBois. <A report of this con- 
ference by Dr. Coe will appear in the 
February number of Religious Educa- 
tion. 





Dr. Case spent the greater part of 
January in Porto Rico at a conference 
for Protestant Episcopal church workers 
in Mayaguez. She also visited some of 
the schools in that vicinity. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In November Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs spoke at the High School Con- 
ference of the University of Illinois and 
in December at the California State 
Teachers Association meetings in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Pasadena. 





On December 14, Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell spoke to the Parent-Teachers 
Association of the Sunnyside School, 
Baltimore. The talk was made the 
occasion of a meeting of representatives 
of all the private schools in Baltimore. 
Professor Florence Bamberger, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is educational ad- 
viser of the Sunnyside School. 

On January 14, Dr. Fretwell spoke at 
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Teachers Meetings in Lehighton and in 
Palmerton, Pa. Donald Denniston (M. 
A., 1926) is principal of the high school 
at Palmerton. 





Mark Godman, president of the 
Secondary Club, returned for the holi- 
days to his position in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Kentucky, to aid in 
preparing the report on the high schools 
of the state. 





Professor Franklin W. Johnson will 
be absent on leave during the second half 
of this year. He and Mrs. Johnson will 
first visit Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
and later Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
France. Professor Johnson will attend 
and take part in two educational con- 
ferences in the Near East, and will spend 
considerable time in visiting schools of 
the more modern type in Europe. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds read 
a paper before the American Psycho- 
logical Association at the Philadelphia 
meeting, on “What is an Attitude?” 





Dr. Joseph S. Butterweck’s disserta- 
tion, entitled Teaching High School 
Students How to Study, has recently been 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A recent speaker before Professor 
Harry D. Kitson’s class in Guidance and 
Personnel was Miss Margaret Brown, 
director of the Cardiac Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee. Miss Brown described 
the work of her organization, which is 
attempting to make vocational adjust- 
ments for boys and girls who are suf- 
fering from cardiac troubles. Another 
speaker was Miss Katherine Treat, 
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psychologist for the Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau for Girls, which attempts 
to give vocational guidance to another 
selected group. Both these speakers of- 
fered opportunity whereby qualified 
students of Teachers College may obtain 
some practice in doing clinical or re- 
search work. 





On December 3 and 4, Dr. Kitson 
addressed the joint meeting of the 
American Vocation Association and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., on the subject 
“Some Problems of Vocational Adjust- 
ment.” At the Industrial Education din- 
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ner conference held under the auspices 
of the United States Department of 
Education, Dr. Kitson spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Occupational Information 
Courses in the High School.” 

At the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Philadelphia on December 
28-30, Dr. Kitson addressed the 
American Psychological Association on 
“A Further Personnel Study of Psycholo- 
gists;” also Section Q on the subject 
“Some Lessons Derived from Giving a 
Test for the Determination of Voca- 
tional Aptitudes.” 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Zenos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNiE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Brssis Lez GampriLt, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Epirh Swan Morgy, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynowps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNIE Graceg, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesss Homer New ion, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Revised list. Send corrections to Alumni Office, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLuB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Ethel I. Salisbury 
Miss Agnes Harris 744 New Hampshire Avenue 
Auburn, Ala. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cuina—East CHINA 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 


ConNECTICUT—New Haven Cius 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB . 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Grorcia—STATE CLUB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA—SoOUTH Benp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 


Matine—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


MAarYLAND—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MicH1GAN—BattT_Le Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assist. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicnicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaal 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—Granp Rapips CLusB 
Miss Mabel Hutchings 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MICHIGAN — NoRrRTHERN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Jean Alexander 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missourt—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stillwagen 
(Address to be announced) 


Missourt—StTate Cius 
Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—Burra.Lo C.Lus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NortH Carotina—State CLus OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson Miss Frances J. Evans 
111 Steele Street University of Oklahoma 
High Point, N. C. Norman, Okla. 
On10—AKron CLUB PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker Miss Helen Krall 
; 614 West Market Street 221 S. 13th Street 
f 
} . Akron, O. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Oxn10—ATHENS CLUB Napeiuiiiiadasa p ; Cin 
P Mrs. E. B. Smith ENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Miss Alice M. Baker 


University of Ohio State Normal School 


a Athens, O. 
On10o—CincinNnaTiI CLuB West Chester, Pa. 
Mr. E. D. Roberts PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
”- . 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
. Denton Building Bureau of Education 
Cincinnati, O. Division of Bataugas, P. I. 
Oxn10—CLEVELAND CLUB VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
ys Secretary Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Miss Bernice McPhinney Normal School 
! Board of Education Castleton, Vt. 
Cleveland, O. VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Treasurer Mr. C. B. Givens 
Mr. Harry A. Bathrick 4010 West Street 
Prin., East Technical High School Richmond, Va. 


Cleveland, O. 
On1to—Kent Cius 

Miss Isabelle Hazen 

Franklin Apartments 


West Vircinta—StTate CLus 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 


Kent, O Huntington, W. Va. 
Oun1o—Totepo CLus WIsconsIN—STATE CLUB 
Miss Grace Gordon Mr. H. W. Peterson 
Riverside School 1049 39th Street 
Toledo, O. Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 





Cass oF 1916 3558 6sth Street 
Miss Mildred Memory Woodside, L. I. 
F 1 Kermit Road Crass or 1918 
fs Maplewood, N. J. Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
% CLASS OF 1917 1669 Columbia Road 


Mrs. Hazen Hoyt Washington, D. C. 
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CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 


294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 
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CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLass OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, N. C. 





Special Notice 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DINNER 
AT DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Annual Teachers College Dinner 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be 
held at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, at 6:30 o'clock, Wednesday, 
March 3. 

Dean-elect William F. Russell, repre- 
sentatives of the faculty, and prominent 
alumni will make brief addresses. 


Tickets for the dinner will be on sale 
at Headquarters or they may be had by 
sending a check for $2.50 to Professor 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
OF MAINE 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Teachers College Club of Maine was 
held in Bangor the evening of October 
28, at the time of the Maine Teachers 
Association meeting. The vice-president, 
Miss Florence L. Jenkins, state super- 
visor of home economics, presided. 

The guest of honor was Miss Helen 
Goodspeed, of the University of Ar- 
kansas, a former member of the staff 
of Teachers College. Miss Goodspeed 
spoke on “The Real Test of Education.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, Mr. George M. 
Carter, superintendent of schools, Cari- 
bou; vice-president, Miss Lou Buker, 
primary supervisor, Augusta; secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Frank D. Rowe, 
superintendent of schools, Warren. 











ALUMNI HOME-COMING DAY 
February 12, 1927 

GENERAL PROGRAM OF THE ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 

| MORNING 


Horace MANN AUDITORIUM 
10:00 A.M. 





Assembly Singing: Leader, Proresson DyKEMA. 
a Addresses : 


“Improvement of Classroom Instruction in Elementary Edu- 
' cation in the Last Two Decades” 
Miss Lipa Lee TAtt, Principal, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 
“Factors Influencing the Improvement of Instruction in Sec- 
ondary Schools” 
Mr. F. W. Wricut, Director, Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Normal Schools, State 
Board of Education, Mass. 
Song: ‘ 
“A Song to Teachers College” 
TEACHERS CoLLece GLEE CLuB 
Addresses: 
“Improvement of College Instruction” 
bi. ProressorR Herpert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
4 College. 
“Improving Instruction in Arithmetic through Research” 
Dr. B. R. BuckinGcHaM, Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, Ohio State 
University. 
NOON 
At 12:30 o’clock the Alumni Council will have the Council 
Luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club, 117th Street and Morning- 
side Drive. 




















Important Notice: Ballots for Alumni Association Elections will be 
B printed in the March number of The Record. Every member of the 
Association should vote. 
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REUNION OF CLASS OF 1926 


The first reunion of the class of 1926 
of Teachers College was held at a lunch- 
eon Monday noon, December 27, at the 
Livingston Club, 306 West 1ogth Street, 
New York City. Miss Yvonne Fassler, 
life president of the class, presided, and 
over fifty members were present. Miss 
Sadie B. Vanderbilt, faculty adviser, was 
aguest. Following are some of the news 
items obtained. 

Helen Adelsperger is studying in-Paris 
and will later go to Italy, returning to 
New York in May or June. 

Mary E. Arnold is teaching at the 
School of the Museum, Toledo, O. 

Edwina St. J. Blake spent the summer 
travelling to the Pacific Coast and visited 
Virginia Lignell at Duluth, Minn. 

Ruth Carrigan is studying at Teachers 
College for the Master’s degree. 

Earle M. Cass is an instructor at the 
University of Pittsburgh with Walter 
B. Jones (Ph.D. 1926). He is in charge 
of observation and practice teaching for 
the department of vocational guidance. 

Mary E. Fenner is working in a gift 
shop and doing secretarial work at 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

Amelia E. Fletcher is teaching history 
in the public schools of Paterson, N. J. 

Anne Higgins is dietitian for the 
Childs Company at New Orleans, La. 

Grace Reininga is teaching English in 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Ill. 

Margaret Ritter is teaching general 
college chemistry at the Framingham, 
Mass., State Normal School. 

Louise Robertson is teaching at Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

Lorna E. Roe is supervisor of art in 
the public schools, Clifton, Ariz. 

Wilhelmina E. Roeske is teaching at 
Old Trail School, Akron, O. 


Ruth N. Rohland is teaching kinder- 
garten at Margate, N. J., a section of 
Atlantic City. 

Lewellyn E. Sayre is teaching at the 
Y. W. C. A. of the Oranges, N. J. 

Marion Smedley is studying interior 
decoration at Teachers College. 

Sylvia Treat is at the Wesley Hos- 
pital, Wichita, Kan. 

Eleanor E. Troeger is teaching physical 
education at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Julia Hoey is teaching in a private 
school in St. Louis. She expects to go 
abroad next summer. 

Georgia Moore is assistant professor 
of fine arts at Colorado State Teachers 
College. 

Ethel M. Feagley is in charge of the 
high school library at Chuttenham High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Dorothy Wright is teaching at the 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Phyllis Robinson is at Teachers Col- 
lege, but expects to be out in the field by 
February. 

Janet L. Cameron is doing Cornell 
extension work as Geneseo County agent, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Clara Fritz is supervisor of students 
affiliating for pediatric training at the 
Visiting Nurse Association, 
N. Y. 

Helen Hiller is teaching and is back 
at Teachers College studying for her 
Master’s degree. 


Brooklyn, 


Elsie Hymanson is back at Teachers 
College studying for her Master’s degree. 

Mae M. Jacobs is teaching in New 
York City schools. 

Marion A. Duffy is teaching ancient 
and modern history in high 
Hoboken, N. J. 


school, 
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Florence Millen is teaching art in the 
junior high school, Newark, N. J. 

Sally O'Connell is studying for the 
Master’s degree at Teachers College. 

Janet Cohen is a physiotherapist at the 
Long Island College Hospital. 

Harriet R. Cohen is doing research in 
blood chemistry at Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. 

Ruth Bien Rosenstein is doing research 
in physiological chemistry at Teachers 
College. 

Edith Steinhardt Rapp is doing social 
work. 

Evelyn R. Mettler is teaching swim- 
ming under the Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Alice Dede is a bacteriologist at St. 
John’s, Long Island City Hospital. 

Edith Ball is assistant in individual 
gymnastics at Teachers College. She is 
studying there and doing part-time work 
in a private school in New York. 

Yvonne instructor in 
physical education at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Fannie A. Levy and Anne Kellner are 
studying in art schools in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York City. 

Lillian Alexander is teaching history in 
Forest City high school, Forest City, Pa. 

Edith Fishman Gicker is director of 
gymnasium and dancing in a Y. W. H. A. 
school in New York. 

Pauline Wolfson has a gift shop and 
is doing interior decorating. 

Juliet Schoenbonn is studying at 
Teachers College and is doing social 
work. 


Fassler is 


Dorothy Rosen is teaching household 
arts in New York City. 

Hermine A. Potsdam is teaching in 
an elementary school and working for 
her Master’s degree at Teachers Col- 
lege. 
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Majorie Grimby is teaching at Frank- 
lin Vocational School, Franklin, N. J. 

Evelyn M. Hurley is teaching house- 
hold arts in New York City. 

Mercedes Rendell is teaching house- 
hold arts in the Yonkers public schools, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mildred M. Taylor teaches art in the 
Onaway Junior high school, Cleveland, 
O. 

Naomi H. Schneller is teaching home- 
making in public schools, New York City. 

Madeleine O. Grimme is_ teaching 
dressmaking and tailoring in Waterbury 
Institute of Craft and Industry, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Thelma M. Wetterer is teaching 
physical education and hygiene in Union- 
town, Pa., junior high schools, and is 
supervising in the grade schools. 

Amalie Preische is teaching physical 
education at Hope Farm, Verbank, N.Y. 

Katherine H. Martin is teaching 
kindergarten at a neighborhood settle- 
ment house on the east side, New York 
City. 

Mabel Morris is teaching elementary 
school music in the public schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rouhieh Jones is doing postgraduate 
work in Teachers College. 

Lenore A. Davis is working for her 
Master’s degree at Teachers College. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Grace Kathleen King (A. M. 1926) 
is head of the music department in the 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, O. 

Bess A. L. Hannon (B. S. 1919) is 
head of the social science department of 
Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. This year 
she is teaching an experimental class 
in citizenship in connection with the 
psychology department. 
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Mary Edna Flegal (B. S. 1914, A. M. 
1920) took up her new work in Sep- 
tember as director of art at the State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

H. B. Graybill (A. M. 1907) is teach- 
ing psychology and education in the 
Greenbrier College for Women, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., and is giving courses on 
how to study to cadets in Greenbrier 
Military School. He writes: “We are 
‘at home’ here now and the chief news, 
it seems to us, is that our children are 
greatly pleased with America. I can say 
also that education in the United States 
is almost as interesting as it was in 
China.” 

Joseph M. Gwinn (A. M. 1908), 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco, 
Calif., was awarded the Doctor’s degree 
by the University of Missouri last June, 
as a recognition of the splendid educa- 
tional work he is doing in San Francisco. 

Theodore H. Eaton (Ph.D. 1917), 
professor of rural education at Cornell 
University, is the author of Education 
and Vocations, recently published by 
John Wiley and Sons. This book treats 
of the principles and problems of voca- 
tional education. 

Mary B. McKechnie (summer session 
1923) is teaching the first and second 
grades at the Presidio Open Air School 
in San Francisco. She has been teaching 
there for two years. The principal of 
the school, Miss Marion Turner, is also 
a Teachers College alumna. Previous to 
this Miss McKechnie was principal of 
the Stanford School, at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

J. W. Smith (A. M. 1921) became 
principal of the new East High School, 
Youngstown, O., last September. 

C. W. Ricksecker (A. M. 1925) is 
principal of the Chaney High School, 
Youngstown, O., and H. W. Phillips 


(A. M. 1921) is principal of U. S. Grant 
Junior High School, Youngstown, O. 

Paul W. Terry (A. M. 1912), of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., has recently published, 
through Warwick and York, Extra- 
Curricular Activities in the Junior High 
School. 

J. E. Wellwood (A. M. 1925), in 
September, 1926, was advanced from 
assistant principal to principal of Flint 
Senior High School, Flint, Mich. 

Estelle Windhorst (B. S. 1922) is still 
teaching courses in public school music 
and psychology at Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred C. Shotwell (A. M. 1921) is 
supervising principal of schools, Borough 
of Franklin, N. J. This town has a 
unique consolidated school, including 
primary, elementary (modified platoon 
plan), junior and senior high schools 
and vocational school. Franklin is 
known as “The Model Mining Town of 
the East.” 

R. E. Tidwell (Ph.D. 1925) has been 
elected state superintendent of public 
instruction in Alabama. 

Walter D. Agnew (Ph.D. 1924) is 
president of the Woman’s College of 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. This col- 
lege specializes in the training of junior 
and senior high school teachers. A train- 
ing school somewhat after the Wisconsin 
plan is in successful operation. 

H. H. Mecker (student 1916-17) was 
appointed, in November, principal of Ben 
Blewett Intermediate School, St. Louis 
Mo. He was formerly principal of the 
Harrison elementary school. 

Elizabeth R. McCormick (B. S. 1919) 
of Superior, Wis., on November 4, 1926, 
was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association during the con- 
vention held in Milwaukee. 
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Lucy Helen Meacham (A. M. 1920) 
is director of elementary grades in the 
Oklahoma City public schools, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Clarinda C. Richards (B. S. 1911) has 
charge of Locust Farm, Poughquag, 
N. Y., a small home school. It has a 
dozen to fifteen children in winter, and 
as many as twenty in the summer. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been 
reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College. The list is 
continued from the December Recorp. 


MacDonald, Helen S.—Teacher of 
Latin, Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

MacFadden, Harriette— Teacher of 
English, spelling and arithmetic, East- 
man School, Washington, D. C. 

MacNamara, Charlotte—Teacher of 
history, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
L. I. 

MacPhail, Marion Louise—Assistant 
professor of French, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 

McBee, Mrs. Lena G.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 

McClellan, Helen F.—Instructor in 
European and English history, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

McClellan, Odessa—Teacher of English, 
Cliffside Park High School, Grant- 
wood, N. J. 

McDonald, Margaret A.—Pastor’s as- 
sistant, Bedford Park Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

McGee, Nellie F.—Instructor in home 
economics, Keuka College, Keuka, 
N. Y. 

McGraw, Myrtle B.—Assistant in child 
welfare research, Teachers College, 
New York City. 
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McHendrie, Janet—Teacher of English, 
High School, Trinidad, Colo. 

McHenry, H. Scott—Supervising princi- 
pal, Public Schools, Newtown, Pa. 

McIntyre, Julia—Teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Mississippi Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

McKenzie, George W. Jr.—Instructor in 
American government, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

McMullen, John Pearce—Teacher of 
social studies, Sam Jones Junior High 
School, Toledo, O. 

McPoland, A. Marie—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Patton High School, Patton, Pa. 

McQueen, Jessie—Extension work in 
nutrition, Montana State ‘Teachers 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 

McWilliams, Mary Elizabeth—Teacher 
of history, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Manzer, J. G.—Principal and teacher 
of grades, Charlotte Co. Grammar 
School, St. Andrews, N. B., Canada. 

Mainard, Lena C.—Teacher of biology 
and physics, Oxnard Union High 
School, Oxnard, Canada. 

Maloy, Flora—Head of home economics, 
Public High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Manderfeld, Josie—Instructor in in- 
dustrial arts, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, O. 

Marsh, Helen B.—First grade critic, 
Northern Michigan Normal School, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Martin, C. C.—Teacher of mechanical 
drawing and shopwork, Central Union 
High School and Junior College, El 
Centro, Calif. 

Martin, Elizabeth Hale—Teacher of 
home economics, Grade Schools, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

Matheny, Miriam—Psychologist, Syra- 
cuse State School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mathews, C. O.—Research associate, 
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Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, New York City. 
Matsen, Ida M.—Teacher of art, Junior 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Maxwell, Anna L.—Teacher of home 
economics, Polytechnic High School, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


May, Jonas T.—Instructor in mathe- 


matics, State Normal School, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Mentzer, Ethyl G.—Baptist student 
secretary, University of North 


Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Meroney, Mildred—Teacher of home 
economics, High School, Bartlett, 
Tenn. 

Miller, Hazel Elizabeth—Teacher of 
history, High School, Fargo, N. D. 
Miller, H. Lloyd—Teacher of biology, 
Frank H. Morrell High School, 

Irvington, N. J. 

Miller, Josephine F.—Assistant instruc- 
tor in rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 

Miner, Orilla Elizabeth—Instructor in 
art, Oswego Normal and Industrial 
Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Minnich, Robert E.—Superintendent of 
Schools, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Minnis, Margaret—Assistant professor 
of home economics, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Georgetown, Ky. 

Minteer, Ellinore—Teacher of first 
grade and instructor in primary 
methods, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, O. 

Morris, Anna K.—Teacher of French, 
High School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Moss, Kittie—Teacher of Latin, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

Moss, Mabel E.—Instructor in clothing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Mott, Edith J.—State extension work in 
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clothing, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Mueller, A. Margaret—Head of art de- 
partment, Hood College, Frederick, 
Md. 

Musgrave, Marguerite—Teacher of 
clothing and head of home economics, 
Woman's College of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Myers, Grayce—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Falls City, Neb. 
Nash, Nina M.—Assistant librarian, 
Montana State Normal College, Dil- 

lon, Mont. 

Neidlinger, Margaret—Teacher of Kin- 
dergarten, Roosevelt School No. 17, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Nelson, Eunice—Dean of women, Louis- 
iana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Neptune, M. Mae—Head of English 
department, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nichols, Jewel B.—Teacher of sixth 
grade, Public School No. 1, Edgewater, 
N. J. 

Niles, Harriett E—Head of art depart- 
ment, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, O. 

Nooe, Katherine V.—Teacher of French, 
High School, Granite Quarry, N. C. 

Norris, Herbert T.—Teacher of high 
school music, High School, Coatesville, 
Pa. 

Nozet, Marie Louise—Teacher of Span- 
ish, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. < 

Oak, Mrs. Lura §.—Instructor in ele- 
mentary education, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Odom, Ronnie—Teacher of Latin, Mem- 
minger High School, Charleston, S. C. 


O'Neill, Anne—Primary supervisor, 
State of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Orr, Edna J.—Instructor in home eco- 
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nomics, Kamehameha Schools, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Padgett, Ina—Instructor in foods and 
cookery, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Page, Anna—Head of home economics 
department, High School, Payson, 
Utah. 

Parks, Carrie Belle—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Paulsen, Alice E.—Psychologist, Chil- 
dren’s Court, Cornell Clinic and 
Academy of Medicine, New York City. 

Perry, Marie—Teacher of household 
arts, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Perry, Karl G.—Vice-ptincipal, Green 
Street Junior High School, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Peters, Florence—Assistant manager of 
tea room, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Post, Esther G.—Director of physical 
education for women, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pa. 

Pye, Olive Fawcett—Teacher of geogra- 
phy, Le Conte Junior High School, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Qualben, L. P.—Head of department of 
education, Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Quinlan, Marion N.—Director of Kin- 
dergarten, Keith Country Day School, 
Rockford, IIL. 

Race, Henrietta—Director of special 
education, State of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 


Raffensperger, Wilhma—Director of 
physical education, High School, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 

Rasmussen, Axel—Superintendent of 


schools, Wrangell, Alaska. 

Reece, Laurence H.—Personnel manager, 
Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Reed, Mary—Dietitian, hospital at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Reed, Jessie M.—Teacher of foods, 
South Park High School, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Reeves, Nancy Ruth—Head of English 
department, High School, Jefferson, 
N. C. 

Ressler, Donald W.—Teacher of eco- 
nomic civics, Vocational High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Reigart, Katherine—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Hunter College, Brooklyn branch, 
N. Y. 

Rex, Karl F.—Teacher of science, Mon- 
roe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rice, Caroline J.—Dean of women, 
Junior College for Women, Denver, 

Colo. 

Richardson, Anna—Field worker in child 
development and parental training, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, Elizabeth L.—General 
secretary, Y. W. C. A., Hanover, Pa. 

Richey, Marion B.—Teacher of English, 
history ‘and home economics, High 
School, Sarahsville, O. 

Riddle, Virginia—Director of cafeteria, 
Senior High School, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Rigouard, Elisa—Teacher of French, 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ringle, Mrs. Lillian Newton—Dean of 
women, State Teachers College, May- 

ville, N. D. 

Roach, Alice—Teacher of general 
science, Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Robb, Elda—Director of nursery school, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Robertson, Grace—lInstructor in textiles 
and clothing, University of ‘Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Robinson, Ruby M.—Teacher of Eng- 
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lish and history, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Malden, Mass. 

Robinson, Nathaniel E.—Supervising 
principal, Harvey-Wheeler West Con- 
cord School, Concord, Mass. 

Roe, Lorna E.—Supervisor of art, Ele- 
mentary and High School, Clifton, 
Ariz. 

Rogers, Bertha—Supervisor of household 
arts, Public Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 
Rogers, Herbert W.—Associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Lafayette Col- 

lege, Easton, Pa. 

Rosenberg, Meta—Teacher of 
grade, Brooklyn Ethical 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ross, Ian Hamilton—Assistant instruc- 
tor in history and geography, Punahou 
School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Rouse, Marion E.—Writing, experi- 
mental demonstration cookery lectures 
in the editorial department of Fore- 
cast magazine, New York City. 

Rozar, Nanette—Dietitian, Alabama 
Women’s College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Rustin, Eunice—Critic teacher of high 
school English, Georgia State Woman's 
College, Valdosta, Ga. 


third 
Culture 


Rutledge, Mrs. Lillian—lInstructor in 
English, Public School, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 


Rutledge, Samuel A.—Instructor in edu- 
cational sociology, Jamaica Training 
School for Teachers, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Sabin, Mary E.—Instructor in educa- 
tional measurements, Georgiancourt 
College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Sachse, Theo. J.—Superintendent of 
schools, Town of Winchester, Win- 
sted, Conn. 

Saltonstall, Mary P.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics and physics, Miss Spence’s 
School, New York City. 

Savage, Ruth E. Barnes—Teacher of 


English, Junior High School, Leonia, 
N. J. 

Scheffler, Ida—Teacher of English and 
German, High School, Roselle, N. J. 

Schlaefer, Edwin G.—Vice-principal, 
High and Intermediate Schools, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

Schoen, Harriet H.—Teacher of eighth 
grade English, Public School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Schoenleber, Florence—Teacher of home 
economics, Hamilton College, Lexing- 

‘ ton, Ky. 

Scholter, Alfred C.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, High School, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J. 

Scott, Bessie Margaret—Supervisor of 
industrial arts, Albany Association of 
the Blind, Albany, N. Y. 

Scott, Helen A.—Teacher of history, 
Senior High School, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Shaffer, Laurance E.—Research assist- 
ant, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
New York City. 

Sharp, Rhoda—Voice instructor, Uni- 
versity Preparatory School and Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Shaw, Mary Bryce—Teacher of history 
and civics, Senior High School, Clair- 
ton, Pa. 

Shaw, Robert W.—Instructor in depart- 
ment of education, Maryland State 
Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Shipley, Alice—Teacher of history, High 
School, Stratford, Conn. 

Shoen, Harriet H.—Teacher of eighth 
grade English, Maxson School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Sholty, Myrtle—Intermediate supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Shumway, Orpha—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. 
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Simon, H. W.—Instructor in English, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Singer, Lester E.—Principal, Jefferson 
High School, Lafayette, Ind. 

Sitkareff, Alexis—Head of modern lan- 
guage department, Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, S. D. 

Slagen, Howard E.—Principal, 
School, Collingswood, N. J. 

Sloat, Elizabeth S.—Teacher of sixth 
grade, Elementary School, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Sluss, Homer O.—Teacher of history, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 

Smenner, Bess—Teacher of home eco- 
nomics, New River State School, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 

Smith, Alda—Instructor in French and 
Spanish, High School, Athens, O. 

Smith, Florence B.—Assistant in house- 
hold engineering, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York. 

Smith, Jeanette—Instructor in kinder- 
garten primary education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. 

Smith, Jessie Sherwood—Instructor in 
art, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Smith, Mary E.—Chief dietitian, Bap- 
tist Hospital, Houston, Tex. 

Smith, Leona—Supervisor of music, Key- 
stone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Smith, Mabel C.—State 
agent, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Spence, Lucile—Teacher of English, 
Taladega College, Taladega, Ala. 

Spence, Malcolm, C.—Head of science 
department, Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Spriggs, Ada M.—Instructor in mathe- 
matics, Senior High School, Beaver, 
Pa. 


High 


supervisory 
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Stahl, Edna Elise—Teacher of German 
and Latin, High School, Leonia, N. J, © 

States, Dora A.—Professor of education, 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Steese, Sophia M,—Physical director, 
Martha Washington Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Steinheimer, R. L.—Principal of Sher- — 
man Junior High School, Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

Stevenson, Ailsie M.—Instructor in home 
economics, the laboratory schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Stewart, Jean—lInstructor in home eco- 
nomics, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Stine, Marion L.—Teacher of nutrition 
in elementary schools, Newark, N, J. — 

Stinson, Anna D.—Instructor in dietet- 
ics, St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City. 

Streit, Olive Claire—Teacher of French 
and English, Hudson River Day 
School, Hastings, N. Y. 

Streitz, Ruth—Associate professor of 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Stroh, M. Margaret—Head of English 
department, State Normal School, 
Glassboro, N. J. 

Strong, Sarah L.—County helping 
teacher, Hunterdon County, Ringoes, 
N. J. 

Swift, Margaret—Teacher of fine arts, 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Taylor, Clara—Assistant in nutrition, 
Teachers College, New York City. 
Thomas, Paul A.—Teacher of physical 
training and coach, John Harris High © 

School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thompson, James B.—Superintendent of 
schools, Union School District No. 30, 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 


[Continued in March Recorp] 





